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This book of readings for teachers of reading in adult basic 
education accompanies the Handbook for Teachers of Reading in 
Adult basic Education. - 

. ■ ■ ' ,\ •■ 

Tlie organization of this book follows Ithat ohhe Handbook, 
and each part here is meant to supplement each ^apter in the 
Handbook. It is hoped that the readings presented Mil broaden 
the teacher's understandings of the bacikground. philosi^hy, and 
. practices utilized in "an effective program ' \ 

■ -v^ . \ 

David W.Knikt 
Lora R. FriedraaK 
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THE ILLITERATE AMERICAN 

One result of efforts to improve alMevels and'^areas of edu- " 
cation has been a sutgQ of governmental ^d private action to wipe • 
out illiteracy. More money and more leadership are needed to get 
the movement rolling in high gear; but once the groundwork has 
been laid, thd brunt of responsibility for the day-to-day operation 
isjikely to fall on public-school administrators and their staffs. 

The illiterates receiving instruction today .Qess than 50,000 
last year) are only a small fraction of the estimated 8.3 million » 
Americans over 25 who afe classified "functional illiterates" 
persons who have not completed grade four. About 2.8 million of 
these have no ability to read or write. 

These statistics compiled by the Office of Education from 
1960 Bureau of the Census information, bring into focus one of 
the fundamental tasks confronting American education; how to 
I teach ^iterate aUults how to read and write well enough to live in 
the complex twentieth century. 

To many illiterates, learning to read and write is an important 
step to promotions or better jobs. For some, literacy is the answer 
to getting any kind of a job. For others, it means enjoyment of 
newspapers, books, and magazines and the very special and not 
unimportant satisfactions arising from being able to write their 
own names. Also important is the self respect and dignity it brings 
to p<;ople who once felt inferior and even humiliated because of 
their handicap. * " : . 

(. Virtually all job-training programs, such as those set in 
motion by the federal Manpower Retraining Act, require that 
trainees be able to read and write. No longer c-.in an appi«ntice 
learn to use the tools of abrade through oral injtmction t)r watch- 

• ing another man work. Textbooks, parts catalogs, and assembly 
manuals are stafidard today for both trainmg and . day-to-day job 
^ctivity. * \ 
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Today, the low-incom€, educationally deprived workers have 
the highest unemployment rates, receive the bulk of public vvrelfarc 
aid, and compijse a substantial percentage of those rejected for 
military service." 

Who are these persons? Where do they i^? What is being 
done about their plight? " ' - 

Functional illiterates are concentrated in four main groups: 
(1) persons over 40 years of age; (2) persons living on farms, 
especially N(egroes;'<3) persons with -rural backgrounds who have 
^ . moved to urban, centers; and (4) migrant farm- workers and other 

disadvantaged groups. Every year, their illiteracy i§ exacting a stiff - 
° price in wasted talent, lost wages, stifled ambitic; and even , ^ 
weakened national security. V ' ^ ^ 

A National Problem 

Although the South has the' highest percentage of functional 

illiterates on a state-by-state basis, the problem is national, not \ 

regional, with the largest concentration of illiterates' in urban. v 

centers across the nation. For example, there are nearly 800,000 i 
illiterates (many are Negra and :>uert6 Rican) living in the New / \ 

York City area. Several .other states havim l arge numbers of func- I 
tional illiterates are California, 505,000; Ulinbis, 365,000; and , , J 
Pennsylvania, 453,000. Massachusetts, ^diana, Missouri, and*^ . i' 
Oklahomaeachhavemore than 100,000. - • \ 

Most literacy education is being carried out by public-school \ 

adult-education programs and by jnivate groups and foundations. 1 

While there is little federal aid in this area as yet ( bey dnd some . \ 

pilot-programs under the National Defense Education Act), a bill | 

introduced m the last session of Congress would have provided \ 

• $50 million over tl;ie next five years to combat illiteiacy in \ 

America. The bill was designed to attack illiteracy through grants I 

,io;- : , . - ■ ■ . I- 

CoHeges and universities for teacher-trainyig programs and j 
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Inewy class attendance. - ' * 

* States for aiding school districts in the/fmancing of literacy 
classes', ^ 

State boards of education to aid tirem in developing and 
iniproving literacy education programs. 

The state grants were to be distributed in proportion to the 
number of adults within a state who lack a sixth-grade education, 
as compared to the total for the entire country. 

Meanwhile, the literacy education programs now in operation 
are nowhere near iufficient -either in quantity or quality-to meet 
current demands. . 

* 

According to a report from the U.S. Office of Education, *'Of 
the 15,200 school systems studied, only 4,84v0 have reported any 
type of adult education program, and of these,ionly 160, or 33 
percent; offer instruction in basic literacy education." 

Several key areas where Uteracy education has gained a foot- 
hold aii Memphis, \Tenn.; DaUas, Tex.; New Orleans, La • 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and riorthem Alabama. 

In an i 1-county area in northern Alabama there are 
approximately 105,000 functional illiterates, including 19 000 
persons who have never been to school. Uteracy education is 
bemg provided this area throu^ use of the only stateK)perated 
educational tdevision network in the country. This ambitious use 
^tV!^^^ ^^^ literacy education is being carried on with the aid 
of a $66,000 NDEA grant. 

The Laubach (picture-word a^ociation)^method of teaching 
reading and writing is used in a program of 98 lessons. The TV 
lessons are reinforced with grc?up instruction t^y specially trained 
ncMfrrofessional volunteer teachers. 

^ Although only 600 persons signed up for the original .course 

(which was launched in 1960^1 with considerable |nibUcity),'Mi5s 

NeU Peerson, directot of the progrpim, claims that thousands jnbre 

iH^tched the lect^rqs on their o^/ 
••We still 
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substantial reduction in the number of functional illiterates, it 
does represent a giant step forward. The second-year enrolment 
more thm doubled (to 1300), with many new students declaring 
their interest was stimulated by watching some of the previous 
year's lectures. ^ 

Educational television is alsC being used for literacy edu- 
cation in Memphis (headquarters^ of the Foundation for World 
Literacy), in New Orleans, and in Philadelphia. In Dallas, the 
National Council of Jewish Women has developed a literacy train- 
ing progr^ for the 30,000 adults in the area who are unable to ' 
read or write. Chapter members have devoted thousands of houis 
to contacting students, providing ti^chers, and securing co- 
operation from schopls and other public ajgencies." 

The value of these programs can be best understood by the 
following letter received by a director of one of the literacy edu- 
cation programs from a student: *'I always said that if I only had a 
chance I would really try my best to learn. Well, I've got that 
chance now, and I don't intend to fet anything stand in my way if 
I can help it/' * <i 

Hiis studenfs?enthusiasm is shared bjrmany other American 
adults whose lives are bemg, xt vitalized and i^irected because they 
are, at last, learning to read an write. 



G.UIDELINES TO UNDERSTANDING 
I|LITERATE ADULT AMERICANS 
; / ^chiird W. Cortright 



A RECENT PROFILE of, a ty pical teacher of adult iUiterates 
in a metropolitan area showed that the typfcal teacher of adult 
illiterates was a married womanin her early forties with more than 
three years of college whp usually worked in a community organi- 
zation (I). Some of these teachers were home economists. For 
example, one home economist 'from ' Colorado Vho had been 
teaching in state imiveraty extension and had served as a county 
* home agent taught three adult functional illiteiates. 

An adult functional illiterate is usually defined as W adult of 
2S^ears or more with a sixth grade education of less. Kowever, 
the functional illiterates whom tiiW home economist taught might 
not be readily identified By years of school coiftpletion. One had 
finished high school and the others had eight md nine years of 
school behind them-far behind. The efact is thali these adults (or 
adol^^ts) were members of that growing grpup who only stand 
and jfcit^the invisible dropouts. 

^^IF it is. true that more than ten million aduli Americans ^ 
adult illiterates in 1966, then more than five nmUon are women. 
Md what does that mean? Can they read' a recipe? Can they 
follow sewing instructions? Can they read sel^help articles in na- 
tional women's magazines^ or bulletins, or oi? hangtags?What does 

it mean for a woman to be iunctiohaUy literate in' hbmemaking 
skills? ' 

- Jias precisely answered the question, yet. Generally, 

educatore have sta^^ the adult ;n contemporary America 
^th puslr^B^ * 



Tliis program should be offered for nort-readers who wish to 
begin . the study of reading, as well as for those who have already 
developed some ^proficiency in r^^ The course could be 
broken into c]mi% of grades '1-3, and 4-6, The instructor then has 
a basis for grouping within the class, and can instruct accordingly. 
As a student improves and demonstrates a readiness for the highe/ 
levels, he mhy be transferred to the next highest class. He need not 
.w^it for the. next semester. In this manner, a certain amount of 
flexibitit^y provides for an individualized approach. The student 
can improve at his o\fl^n rate and is not held back. This procedure 
works well in practice and; does not tend to overload one class, as 
stiidents are continuously progressing. Some adults'who are work- 
ing ,tpward a highrschool diploma are most eager to develop their 
leading skills quielcly in order to handle the high school courses. 
The motiyatipn here is strong, and it is not unusual for a student 
to makQ a^gain of one or two years in just a few short months. 

The program at this level should emphasize all of the skills 
and techniques tiecess^ reading in Grades One 

tlwugl^; Six, In ^a typicaPT^^ the student at the first-year 
level is taken through the beginnin&stages in the growth of reading 
skills. He has ^experiences in b oral and silent reading. Ashe 
l^egins his study of words, he is given exercises in auditory per- 
ceptibn and, discrim^ This is followed with work in visual 

E^rceptioi;! aad disc As the student develops profi- 

ciency in these^ the development of 

w^^ ilieanings. Carefully ' j^lanned lessons in; word analysis are 

of graded materials, the student grows 



reading, and appreciation of literature. 
B? Secondary Levels 7-12 

■ t »t 

' • . -■ . 

The secondary level of the adult reading pictgram must be 
designed to help students to o develop the sikiils and technique 
necessary for the mastery of reading in Grades. Seven through 
Twelve. The general objectives at this level encompass a wide range 
of reading material with emphasis on comprehension, vocabulary 
development, and rate. Training should be given in grasping literal 
and-broad meanings; recognizing the author's purpose* and intent; 
evaluating what is read; identifying" topic sentences, main ideas, 
arid supporting details; and critical reading. \ ' 

When a student demonstrates liis. competence and ability in 
efficient reading at the secondary level, he may be placed in the 
advaitced developmental reading program. 

C, Advanced Developmental Reading 

This course is designed for the average or better-than-average 
reader who wishes to sharpen his readir^g skills. All of the higher 
level reading skills are emphasized. The general objective of the 
course should be to help every studenj to achieve his reading 
■potentiaLv;V; .-'^^ ' ^ - 

The specific objectives of developmental reading were pre- 
pared under the chairmanship* of Dr. William S. Gi;ay of the Na- 



of words. A continuous program of practice should be employed 
to insure proper development of these essential skills 



2. To develop the ability to read materials of varying levels of 
difficulty and at^the most efficient rate. 

Reading rate varies with the reader's purpose an^^the type of 
material he is reading. One would not expect to'read a technical 
report at' the same rate as a novel. Once the reader's purpose is 
established, he may read a passage or an article very thoroughly or 
he may skim rapidly. Thp principal text or workbook for the 
course should offer a wide range of materials and levels of diffi- 
PM^ty. 

3. To devlop the ability to secure the broader meaning in- 
herent in a passage, ■ ^ . ^ 

o 

In meeting this objective, materials should he presented to 
give the student practice in getting the broader meanings of a 
passage. This includes, identifying the author's intent or purpose 
and his tone and attitude. Practice exercises should enable^ stu- 
dents to understand how attitudes are expressed. 

4. To develop ability to judge the relevancy, accuracy, or im- 
portance of the author's statements, the logic of his presentation, 
or the validity of his .conclusions in the light of the author's 
purpose. 



6. Hiorough reading. 

7. Study type of reading, 

8. 'Understanding of broader meanings. 

9. Evaluation of writing. 

10. Skimming and scanning.' 

11. Reading in subject areas, 

1 2. Reading technical and complex materials. • 

' . ' 

A total adiilt reading program, offering instruction and 
practice in the development of reading skills, i? both feasible and 
practical. It is the most efficient way of teaching reading to adults, 
regardless of the level of skills they possess when they enter the 
. program. Through proper testing and overair administration, a 
complete and academically sound program can serve to meet the 
needs of all adults in a growing American population. 



LITERACY THROUGH TELEVISION 

i 

R. A. Luke 

National concern over the problem of adult illiteracy has 
never been greater lhan it is today. .The reasons for this are clear 
and sharp. 

First, because of increasing mechanization and automation of 
industry, it is necessary to find new jobs for jobs which no longer 
exist. We are in a never-ending race bet\veen the number of jobs 
disappearing every day and the need to find new jobs for displaced 
worlcers. It is estiraated that ther^^ are approximately 2 million 
jobs being eliminated ahnually because of automated industrial 
processes. . 

Second, it is necessary to provide training and retraining pro- 
grams at various levels of technical complexity for individuals who 
already possess a sufficient basic educational background to enable 
them to move into the new kinds of positions evolving as a result 
of automated processes. 

..Third,, there is the unpleasant but undeniable fact that 
millions of individuals in the United States have a severe educa- 
tional deficiency. The 1960 National Census indicates the magni- 
tude of this problem: At the tinie of the enumeration, tftere were 
10 million "functional illiterates"^ (individuals Vho had not 
completed five years of school), 23 million adults over 25 years of 

aee who had not rnmnlf»tprl otorli"f vAore of frtrpYi-sl «/>Urv#%i:«» 



thousands of adult basic education classes already being 
held--though not generally throughout the United 
States — under the sponsorship of local boards of education. 

While most of these funds are^being used to support class- 
room programs of adult basic eduation, either in school buildings 
or in convenient neighborhood facaities, there is no restriction 
against using the funds for televised programs of instruction. Such 
programs are under way in a number of communities. . 
. ^ The use of- television ^in the area of literacy education is 
readily understood by many directors of adult education through- 
out the United JStates. This understanding is attributable largely to 
the fact that two successful televised series of instructional pro- 
grams for adults have had wide visibility on kinescope or videotape 
in many communities. 

The first of these programs was made in 1957 by the 
Laubach Foundation when it produced a series of films trans- 
posing for television the well-known principles of Mr. Laubach's 
Streamlined English. Kinescopes of the films were widely shown. 
Perhaps better known, however — both because it was produced 
later and had the advantage of more advanced routing 
techniques — was Operation Alphabet, a television literacy seizes 
developed by the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Public Schools and 
later distributed nationally by the National Association for Public 
School Adult Education. This program succeeded not only 
because it was technically effective but also because financial 



station, WF!L, Operation Alphabet is composed of 100 half-hour 
television programs. Grants from the Annenberg School of 
Communications (University of Pennsylvania) and the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company made it possible to tape the 
program and offer it free to other "television stations. Accom- 
panying the 20-week series is a home-study book containing 100 
lessons based on the television program. The book reinforces and 
supplements what the learner sees and hears on his television 
screen. 

Operation Alphabet is designed to help the functional 
illiterate learn both basic reading and writing skDIs. For four days 
each week, a few new words are introduced for sight recognition, 
and' one script letter is brought into leaming-to-write part of the 
lesson. Tlie fifth day (usually a Friday) is devoted to review work, 
if he follows each lesson carefully, the conscientious learner will 
reach — or nearly reach — a third-grade reading and writing level 
by the time he completes the series. It is at this point, then, that 
efforts need to be made locally to get him enrolled in a formal 
educational environment so that he can progress to the eighth 
grade of literacy competei^cy and beyond. 

Estimates as to the effectiveness of televised instruction vary 
widely. In Philadelphia, enrollment in elementary adult ediication 
classes in public schools are reported to have increased by 25 
percent after the first showng of the series. In Cincinnati, Ohio, 
enrollments rose 21 oercent. Kansas ntv Mk-cnnri ' in nnmmnn 



. \ 

pnmaiy aim is to supplement and stimulate regular classroom 
work. 

-pie success story of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Kansas 
uty has been reported by many other communities. On the other 
hand, many cases exist wherein Operation Alphabet was shown by 
television stations without reaching a single Uliterate or, at the 
very *est, a mere handful. The key to the success or failure of the 
entire project rests with the effectiveness of the promotional cam- 
paign devised to accompany the program in different com- 
munities. 

. two systematic research studies have been made oh 

televised literacy programs. In 1 959, a $66,000 National Defense 
.Education Act grant was a^rJed to Alabama to assist in the 
telejasmg of the Laubach series over the state-operated ETV net- 
work to provide literacy education for an 1 1-county area of 
rtorthem Alabama. Six hundred individuals registered for the first 
course but it was estimated that many thoasands more v^-atched 
pnvately. 

*u y,'^^^'^ ^ Cooperative Research Grant, Nell Peereon studied 
the i^abama campaign. She found that her adult subjects read 
considerably less well, on the average, than a typical second-grade 
child in the Alabama schools. Those adults who completed the 
fu°^^."l' 'however, seemed to have made more progress than did 
the Alabama second-graders tlurihg the same period of time. The 
adults were reading at the mid-seconrf-i»rari^ io««i 



those who studied individually at home. Furthcm^ore, the \ise of 
the home-study guide did not apeear to make any difference in the 
reading improvement of Operation Alphabet students, nor did the 
Operation Alphabet telecast seem to affect the enrollment of 
public school adult literacy and elementary education classes. 

Thus, it is obvious that educational television is not a cure-all 
for the problem of illiteracy. However, in spite of conflicting 
evidence, it seems very apparent that while Operation Alphabet 
may not be a general cure for the problem of illiteracy, if thercis a 
well-supported, centralized effort to elicit an adequate response 
from those who need the program, much progress can be made. 

When educational authorities who used Operation Alphabet 
in. all parts of the country were asked for their comments and 
criticisms, they agreed that the greatest single problem initially 
encountered in trying, to eliminate functional illiteracy is not the 
absence of teaching tools — limited ''though these may be- -but 
that of motivating the individual to take advantage of the 
opportunities available to him. Many adults feel that they are too 
old to leam, and others are satisfied with their jobs or life 
situations and see no reason to change them. Still others have so 
long abstained from any systematic attempt to learn that the mere 
idea of studying- -even in the privacy of their homes via 
television — is too much for them. To the man who does heavy 
^ manual Jabor, holding a pencil at TV lesson time can be a 



Experience rcUjcates that effective employment of this 
instniment rcquia-s cJosc and dedicated co-operation between the 
experienced literacy educators in close contact with classes in the 
field and the television specialists who know the -television 
nie^iurR. But the articulation of the broadcasts with student text- 
workbooks and particularly with self-instructional materials still 
awaits developiiicnt and appraisal. The promise is great. 



FOOTNOTES 



Illiteracy in the United States is not found in any one group or 
geographical location. Of the 10 mUIion miterates, roughly 4 miUion are 
native whites, 3 miUion are foreign-bom whites, and 3 million arc negroes. 
While a larger percentage of miterates are over 45 years o^ age, each year 
thousands of new adolescents continue to add their numbers to the total. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN CONSTRUCTING A BASIC 
READING PROGRAM FOR FUNCTIONALLY 
ILLITERATE ApULTS 

V*' 

Esther Fox ' k 



Who Are the Functionally Illiterate? 

The illiterate adult in American society is that individual who 
does not have the necessary? reading skills to make him eligible for 
vocational training when his marginai job irr the labor market is 
discontinued. His lack of reading skills^serves to make and to keep 
him unemployable. Hi5 functional reading may be on a number of 
levels, varying from preprimer to that of the word-by-word reader 
who does not comprehend what he reads. He may well be of that 
25% of the population which is trainable but below average in 
intelligence. o 

Or he may be of average intelligence but of that unfortunate 
group of individuals who have been educationally deprived. Many 
adults in the Appalachians have suffered from lack of transpor- 
tation to out-of-the-way schools where compulsory school laws 
were ignored and where the one-or-two-teacher schools were, and 
too often still are, staffed by teachers who have high school 



it IS desirable that guidance in a reading program should also 
result m the opening of a whole oew worid- of informational and 
recreational reading for these individuals. The use of ^ch 
matenals as the Reader's Digest SkiU Builders ^ if continued 
through the various levels, should result in an interest in'reading 
current magazines and newspapers. 

^ It is not the «mrpose of this type reading program to take the 
place of those improvements in reading courses which aie 
presently available in many adult education programs. These are 
pnmarily to increase the speed of reading for all adults md to 
mcrcase the reading skills of p9or readers. 

How to Find the illiierale Adult 

The adult who cannot read is most reluctant to aclcnowlcda 
his defiaency. Often he wiU go to apy length to hide it:- A * 
common practice of workers who cannot read is the tearing off of 
comers of cartons and papers for purposes of identification. Poor 
eyesight and^the teck of glasses are often used as* excuses to get 
others to read directions 'aloud. Care must be given in identifying 
this type of individual and much contact i^ needed inc^ersuading 
him to attend a basic reading class. Surveys of the type which are- 
commonly employed to obtain information are useless when Used 
to locate the educationally handicaooed. 



Ways of Administering a Reading Program 

Such a program of reading instiuction should start with a 
poHcy-making group which will, also administer the program. 
Representatives of various cooperatiirg groups with specialists in 
advisory capacities should make up the board of directors. Several 
community groups or agencies, such as interested civic and service 
clubs, welfare agencies, county agents, management in small 
industries, public school systems, and cpmmunity colleges mi^»ht 
cooperatively ^>ponsor such an endeavor. 

i * Any one of these groups could provide equipmeni and 
buUding space for the program. Comniunity buildings, abandoned 
rural schools, public schools, or space in nearby churches might be 
utilized. Some groups might even meet ui homes. 

A reading program for marginal persons would necessarily 
have to^be financed largely by such agencies as welfare depart- 
ments, civic and service groups, college extension services, state 
boards of education, adult education groups, etc. Whercever 
possible the learners should carry part of the expense. A small fee 
might prove preferable to paying for expendable materials since 
scholarships can be more easily provided for those who are not 
employed. A financial investment in orife's own learning often 
provid^ additional motivation. • * * 
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and Qmahan's complete word recognition program, and Dolch 
^ basic sight cards might all be|)ror2tably used in testing and later in 

teacliing (see Appendix). Individual charts and word-recognition 

books should be provided for home use. 

Harris' method of quick comprehension^ with all the group 

members reading orally two or three sentences of a selection and 

answering related questions could wq|1 be used to find those who 
are word-by-word readers and who need guidance primarily in the 
ability to read wit|i meaning. 

After the reading program has been in progress for some 
time, testing of a more formal nature can be gradually introduced. 
It is important that the learner approach the test as a means of 
determining how ^eU he is reading and what further help he 
needs. Where progress is good, much should be made of it. In most 
mstances it would seem unwise to point 6ut to ah adult that he is 
now zeadmg on a third grade level, but when care is taken to 
mention an increase of two. reading levels, pride in 
accomplishment should re^It in increased motivation. 

Since no cumulative records \wll be available to the teacher 
of adults, mental maturity tests ancl standardized reading tests 
may have to be given ^t this time. Where the reading program is 
sponsored entirely or jointlv bv vocational ffliiHanri. limine a. 
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m spue Of the adage, "You can't teaeh an old dog new 
tncks.*- all adult educatprs are committed to the proposition that 
adiifts can l^arn. In fad, it may be we invented a new slogan, 
■'There are lome tricks that only "an old dog can leam !" Actually,' 
it is not (he (|U|stlon of whether or, not axlults.can leam that 
concerns but such questions as hpW well do they learn? under 
what cojiditipns db they learn be^ what can we-as teachers 

to enliahce the feaming situations for which 

. It has been well established that growing older does have its 
cffects^on the ability to learn --not al! of them unfavorable. During 
the past fifty yeajp there has been a large amount of testing and 
experitTfentaUon/with m grouped according to age; and 

fmm the results inferences have been drawn about the decline of 
leaniijjg ability wit very little of the more 

imporfant kin(|i as longitudinal studies where 

changes with age are record^cl on the same individuals. ' 
■ way of running tests on 

a^Mlt^ ^to 'sfe^^^ tht ^ase pf 
clSildr«n,on^<^^^ 

W>|«^«J^?>^K<>^ to captive 
.audierii^ 

l^f^*^^^^ partly solved by 

J(ed^^ sick and 
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Children, through practice, become accustomed to taking such 
tests. Many middle-aged and older adults are not ^o accustomed. 
To them the many diverse; unconnected, and apparently purpose- 
less questions often seem odd and confusing. The tasks involved in 
the usual intelligence test are largely clerical, somewhat bookish, 
and according to Pressey,-^ slanted in favor of the upper middle 
classes. , They call-, for abilities >vhich are developed and kept in 
practice in school but are less exercised in most adiiit occupations 
and activities. There is considerable thought that to some extent, 
the low scores in the later years may reflect poor cooperation on 
_ ' the part of adults rather than poor ability. 

A third difficulty is the inability to test a group of the same 
*adults year after year. Many longitudinal studies have been made 
of children, but only one sizable one of adults-that of Terman 
who identified 'about 1^400 gifted youth in the Los Angeles area in 
1921. Several followup studies, of these individuals have been 
made, but of course, this group is nqt typiqal of the general adult 
• ' population. 

^ But in spite of the various difficulties encountered in 

aitempting to judge the ^effect of the maturing process on learning, 
certain general trends seem to be clear. First, mental ability, 
defined as the ability to perform the greatest amount of mental 
work in a given time, does decline with age. An averaging of the 
' results of various researchers indicates that mental ability of adults 
' . thus defined reaches a peak in the early 20's declines rather slowly 
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but ■ only SfK>e(i of performance that declines with age. For 
example, Lorge^ has cited several experiments of his own and 
those of other psychologists which show that when the speed 
factor is removed from tests, adults do not tend to show decline 
with age but in some cases have showed increases in their learning 
abilities. Apparently the slowing up of the faculties of sight, 
hearing and reaction, time tend to limit the quantity of perfor- 
mance, but have no ill effect on the quality, that is, the ability to 
solve problems. 

To summarize this idea, the mental ability of adults as 
exhibited by performance on tests* shows a gradual decline after 
the early 20's but this decline is related to speed of performance 
rather than quality. While the absolutely best time to learn any- 
thing may be in the 20's or early 30^s, any decline in ability is so 
slight that adults in the mid-forties or early fifties can expect to 
learn as \yell as they could when, they were in their 
mid-teens-which has always been considered an exc'ellenl time for 
learning. ' 

So far we have been talking about group averages and we 
liave been talking about them in terms of general ability or general 
intelligence. Group averages can be very misleading. Tliere wjll 
usually be greater individual differences within any of the age 
groups tested than between any two contiguous agef groups and 
only a few individuals will have .abilities at or near the average. 
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iiciicTjl infornuition, iind on items depending on expericjice or- 
judiiment. 

Two additional variations^ of the general decline in learning 
ability with age should be noted. First, there ;s much evidence to 
show tha[ the nore gifted the adult is the less he is inclined to 
show loss or aoihty with age. Second, adults who keep their 
mental faculties active tend to show little decline with age. 

We may now ask, "Does age produce any advantages in the 
learning process?" Tlie answer is innhe affirmative. First, middle 
aged and older adults have accumulated a mass of experience and 
knowledge which is of invaluable assistance as they bring it to bear 
cn their learning activities. Second, adults have fewer goals toward 
which to direct their efforts- Instead of proceeding in many 
directions as youth does, older persons conserve their efforts and 
energy by driving toward a few selected goals. Third,"adults are 
highly motivated. They are neither "sent" nor "sentenced" to 
school. They corne because they have a strong urge to learn. This 
urge is so strong it has successfully competed with ifatigue, love of 
ease, desire for recreation, desire to be with family, and the pull of 
community responsibilities. Fourth, adults have better \vork 
^habits. They have learned that to succeed, one must organize his 
efforts and persist in the direction of his goals. Finally, adults have 
more wisdom and judgment than youth. They have a feeling of 
what will work and what will not. They see relationships not 



frioiklsliip groups, work groups, duirch groups, family groups, 
pljy groups, efc. Upon reaching maturity, adults take on many 
responsibilities, the most serious of which are those pertaining to 
their families, their work, and their community life. 

the adult performs in his various roles as worker, husband, 
father, citizen, church member, and club member, he is subjected 
to a variety of social pressures -pressures to attend meetings, to 
join clubs, to assist in various group and community tasks, to 
assume family responsibilities and perhaps most important of all, 
to advance in his work. While these pressures have little direct 
effect on the ability of the adult to learn once he is in class, they 
do determine whether or mi he will attend class and for what 
purpose. It wOl be fruitful, I think, for us to chart these pressures 
in terms of positive and negative influences. Let us look at the 
positive influences first: 

1 . There is the pressure to prepare for a job and to receive 
training for advancement on the job. 

2. The need 'to keep up with the technological and' 
sociological changes in tjie swiftly moving world. « ^ 

,3. The need for self-fulfillment. This may take the form of 
cultural learning, learning for personal development, or for 
avocationai and recreational skills> 

4. The need to be an informed citizen. 




.V In sonic cases, the extra costs of tuition, commuting, and 
hooks and supplies create a llnancial hazard. " 

4. Tlie uncertainty of wprk hours caused by changing shifts 
or iikehhood of beingsmovcd to another city can be a schedule 
hazard. 

5. In some communities-and among some groups,,the idea of 
going to school is associated only with childhood -a psychological 
hazard. Tliis is particularly true for those in 60's and 70's. 

It is the balance of these ericou raging and deterring force's 
which determines whether an adult will decide to utilize formal 
instructional opportunities to solve his problems. ' . 

Application of Research Findings 

Now \*e come to the application of these findings to the. 
teaching of these findings to the teaching-learning situation. What 
- is the nieaniiig of these facts abmt the psychology and sociology ^ 
of adui t ieziming to those of us who are teaching and administering 
classes? 

First, if we are going to talk about adult learning, we had 
better define it. The purpose &f learning is to institute change. In 
learning, we add to or modify our previously existing knowledge, 
skills, attitudes or appreciations. , 

Psychologists say that' learning involves three elements: need. 
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out into open warfare in the Colonies, but being confined to 
political maneuvers, legislation, and oratory in the mother 
country. In-this case, what has happened is not the adding of a 
new skill, but the modification of an old idea. Pressey and 
Robmson put it very succinctly when they say learning is "a process 
- by; which an individual makes .some new skill or idea his own 
because in some way and to sotne degree it fills a need he feels." 

If this is learning, then teaching may be something different 
than some of us have previously thought it to be. It is certainly 
much more than the mere imparting of knowledge. In fact, it is 
doubtful if knowledge can ever really be imparted. It can only be 
learned by effort on the part of the learner. In the true teaching- 
leammg situation, the learner needs to know and the teacher 
provides the social, material, and psychological setting in which it 
IS- not only possible for the adult to leam, but normakand natural 
for him to do so. In the best situations, th^dult wil l not only 
leam normally and. with satisfaction, but he wiU do so with 
excitement with joy, with the thrill that comes from using his 
powers to the fullest. The teacher then is. not merely the person 
,who tries to transport ideas from one head to another. He is the 
' resource person, the sthnulator, the clarifier, the catalyst, and the 
mtegrator bf the group - any and all of these things as and when 
he needs to hft Tt^anhi 
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activity with age, the attitudes the adult has toward learning, his 
concepts about himself, the amount of his schooling, and his 
remoteness from prfe ^ous schooling. 

In ,the light of these facts, what are some of the principles 
and practices which, if put into effect, will^jrovjue for satisfying 
leai ! 'ng experiences? liie follpwinj^ statements of principles are 
offered fo^ the consideration of those v;ho may be called upon to 
teach adults in one of the many new programs, supported by 
federal legislation: ^ ' ^ 

1. Good teaching takes into account past negative school 
experiences, remoteness of past schooling and the self doubts of 
adultSy and provides at the earliest possible time in the class for 
encouragement and for an experience of success. This can be done 
by discussing with the class the well-established facts about the 
ability of adults t6 learn, or by giving a short review test in the 
subject, making it simple enough that mostly student would get 
several- "right" answers. , ' 

2. Good teaching takes into ^account the relation betwe^a_ 
pleasant social atmosphere and a satisfying educational experienc^. 
When an adult leaves his family fireside, faces the psychological 
barriers of entering a buOding customarily used by children, his 
foQtsieps echoing down the dimly lit halls, and entets a room 



4. Good teaching takes into account the loss of speed in 
performance in academic actiinty during the mature years. The 

^ activities of the group shoiiid be paced rapidly enough to be 
challenging but not so rapid as to be frustrating. Relafedly, since 
adults may read niore slowly and have less time for reading, out- 
side assignments should *e selected so as to be most central to the 
activity concerned. 

5, Good teaching recognizes the validity of the principle of 
involvement. When a person does something himself or says some- 
thing in liis own words, it >yill have more meaning^than something^ 
said or done by another person. Therefore, the more students can 
share in determining ^t|ie goals of the course,' and in determining 
the class activities, the' more they are likely to feel a personal 
commitment'to the success of these goals and activities. 

^ 6. Good teaching recognizes the adults themselves as a prime 
teaching resource. Each class or group of adults is characterized by 
a variety of talent and experiences. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to study the backgrounds of eacft member of his group so 
as to utilize to the maximum degree the talents oCeach member 
benefitofthe.group as a whole. 
7. Good teaching recognizefiKec^nmtmesrmtd-immed^ 
of most adult goals. As a rule, adults appreciate applied knowledge 



and commuted some distance. Presenting the material ia a 
dramatic fashion, skillful use of audio-visual materials, and 
frequent change of pace will tend to offset the effects of fatigue 
and keep a high level of interest in the subject. 

10. Good teaching recognizes each teaching experience as an 
opportuinity for professional growth,Qood teachers often learn 
more in a course than their studfents. The sincere teacher, in urging 
the growth of others, will miss no opportunity to grow himself. 



^ ' FOOTNOTES 

^Wcchsler, David. The Measurement of Adult Intelligence. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, 1944. Chap. 6, **The Problem of Mental Deterioration;* 

^Thomdike, E. L, Adult Interests. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 

^Pressey, Sidney L. and Kuhlen, Raymond G. Psychological Develop- 
ment Through the Life Span, New York: Harpers 1957, pp. I a hi 13. 

^Loose. Irvine. "Caoacities of Older Adults/* Chanter 11 1 in Eduauitinn 



PRINCIPLES AND CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 
Gerald J. Pine and Peter J. Horne 

♦ 

c 

■J ^ . 

Introduction and Piupo^e 

In 1967, Austin E. Bennett of the University of Maine, 
working in the New England Center for Continuing Education, 
conceived a proiect designed to teach helping relationship and 
problem solving skills to the ^ narally poor of north^^m New 
England. The project became known as the Operation Mainstream 
counseling training program. It wa^ funded by a ^nt from the 
U.S. Department of Labor and initiated in September, 1967. The 
purpose of the Operatipn Mainstream counseling training program 
'^as to change the behavior ^of 120 community aides so that they 
would acquire problem solvihg and helping skills Which they could 
use in helping .others amon^ the poor to solve their own pro- 
blems,* The aides were employed by Community Action Programs 
operating in northern Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. An 

mluadon of the Operation Mainstream counseling education 
oroiect nrndiirpH a I 
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The principles and concepts culled from the O. M. program in 
some cases were explicitly stated ii/^li<material evahiatedj in 
other cases the principles were inferred, and in a few cases the 
application and the translation of principles were observed. 

It should be iioted thit the psychology of perception may 
have affected what was seen and considered agnificant. People see 
what they >wish to see and hear what, they wish to hear. The reader 
is advised that as objective evaluators the' writers cannot c!ann that 
they were entirely free from selectivity m perceptidn, at least to 
the degree that this factor operates in ^vittiatioiis. 

The principjes and ctJrtditions are stSted in general terms and 
ROt in reference to the Operation Mainstream program. They are 
principles which the writers believe can be translated into an 
educational process which will assist a variety of adults in a variety 
of sitii^ations to learn how to govern th^eir own lives so that they 
can become more fuily-ftanctiojlingand more productive members- 
of society. " « 

Underlying Defiritions 

The principles and conditions of learning- as they are 
delineated here reflect the following definitions: ^ 
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controlled by the learner and not by the teacher (group leader). 
Changes in perception and behavio^ aii more prcKlucts of human 
meaning and perceiving rather' than any forces exerted upon the 
individual. ^Learning is not only a f unction of what a teacher does 
to or says to or provides for a learner. More significantly, learning 
has to do with* something which happen? in the unique world of 
the learner. It flourishes in a situa^on in which teaching i^seen as 
a facilitating process that assists people to explore and disco^fer the 
personal meaning of events for thesn. 

No one directly teaches anyone my thing of significance, U 
teaching is defined as a process of dirictly communicating an 
experience or a fragment of knowledge, then it is clear that little 
Iwmhg'^urs as a result of this process and the learning that 
dbes take place is usually inconsequential. People learn what they 
want to leam, they -see what they want to see, and hear what they 
want to hear. Learning cannot be imposed. When we impose ideas' 
on people we train them. When we create an atmosphere in which " 
people are free to explore ideas in dialogue and through inter- 
action with other people, we educate them. Very kittle learning 
takes place without personal involvement and meaning on the part 



Principle 3. 

Learning (J^havioral change) is a consequence of experience. 
People become^ responsible when they have really assumed 
responsibility,' they become independent when they have 
experienced independent behavior, they become able wheo they 
have experienced success, they begin to feel important when they 
are important to somebody, *they feel liked when someone likes 
them. People do not change their behavior merely because some- 
one tells them to do so or tells them how to change. For effective 
learning givjng information is not enough, €,g,, people t)ecome^ 
responsible and independent not from having other people tell 
them that they should be responsible and independent but from 
having experienced authentic responsibility and independence. . 

Principle 4. ^ 

Learning is a cooperative and collaborative process. 
Cooperation fosters ieaming-"Two heads are better than one.'* 
People enjoy functioning independently but they also enjoy 
functioning interdependently./The interactive process aijpears to 



sflb^^^^ these changes. This type of 

' chart maj^ be helpftilm assisting the administrator and the teacher 
ifi crosi checking obii^^^ with coniterit so as to determine what 
; : gapst. exist wlrfch may hinder the achievement of all the specified 
bf^hayioi^^^ and compactly indicate the 
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contrast to the p^rincipled typt ich strives to supplement the 
general statewide go'als of adult education with the necessary^ 
specific objectives required to guide the process of program 
development.^^ : * 

In essence, the general objectives formulated for public 
schpol adult education in California, because of their open-ended 
character^ are relatively ineffective unless they are supplemented 
by specific goals in the local school district. "Without specificity in 
goal formulation, general objectives serve only as a rationale for 
the existence of public school adult education rather than to guide 
and control organizational behavior. An effective set of goals, both 
•general and specific must serve the dual purpose of providing 
• legitimacy for the organization and of guiding behavior. 

Professional Standards 

A code of ^hics and professional standards are developed by 
a professional organization to meet recurrent problems , in the 
relations, of its members to one another, to their clientele, and to 
the public. They are intended to exercise control over the behavior 
of members of the profession. The California Association of Adult 
Education Administrators; in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Adult Education of the State Department of Education, has 
established a set of professional standards for adult education 
administrators. '^V '\ .^^^ '^^"^-^ - 

Ah#ipo motive for developihg this set of prc-^^sional 
standards arose but of the criticism of adult education iiistiaated 



standaids is, to strengthen the program of adult educatic n in 
(^ffionlia. However, many ^administrator are so dependent on 
reacting to the pressures mposed upon them by their school 
districts and communities that they are not always able to ^ct 
professionally. It is extemely difficult to discipline adult 
administrators for violation of standards when counter-pressures 
stimulating behavior that ;violates , professional standards am 
beyond their control. 

^c>"i*equently, while these professional standards do not serve 
as a meaiis of control over the behavior of many adult 
administrators, particularly those operating in an expedient type 
of adult school situation, they represent an excenent suinni^ry of 
desirable administrative practices. The first section deals with 
standards Tor curriculum .development, including the 
determination of needs, selection of couises, operation of classes, 
and evaluation. -Under s^tandards for professional relationships, 
there is guidance for establishing and maintaining relationships 
with otlier administrators, with teaching staff, with non- 
certificated staff me;;^bers and with students, as well as advice on 
dealing with problems relating to plant, equipment, and supplies, 
establishing advisor^r committees;, etc. The status of vthe 
administrator as a professional adult educator is also considered ^5 

An important purpose of these standards is to demonstrate to 
colleagues at other levels of education and to the public that the 
adult administrator is a member pf a . truiy professional ^ 



and to establish an informal code of behavior which serves to 
guide the activities of adult administrators. Colleague relationships 
also develop a set of common expectations about threats to the 
stability of adult programs from outside groups. Analysis of the 
criticisms and attacks upon public school adult educatjpn in 
California reveals that, during such periods, the administrators 
develop^ a high degree of solidarity and in-group feeling v^rhich 
unifies and strengthens the group in combatting- its"' critics. A 
number of 'recent attacks upon adult education appear to have 
strengthened colleague relatipnships.. One index of this deepened 
sense of colleagueship has been the increased, v^^illingness of 
aciminist^ators to volunteer for and work together on comijion 
projects: under the leadership of the state-wide association. 

; Tiiere are a. number of elements which have been identified as 
contributing to the building of a sense of colleagueship.^^ These 
"are: . . ' ; ' , ■/ ^ ■ " / • 

1. Ample provision for informal interaction among colleagues; 

2. Periodic crisis periods to serve to solidify the colleague 
group; . r • . 

3. The development of formal occupational organizations on 
a regional and state-wide basis? " \ / 

4. Development of a concept of rendering important service^ 
" to society ; . ^ , 

5. Development of a code of professional standards; 

^i, InffuenciKg the entry of new mem^^ - . 



and to attend its regional and state-wide meetings.-' At the annual 
conference of the state association a section meeting is held Jo 
counsel and guide new administrators- To supplement these 
meetings, new adrninistrators are encouraged to consult with more 
experienced administrators in finding solutions to problems that 
arise in their progi-ams. Most adult administrators have reponed 
that the most valuable assistance that they received in adjusting to 
their, new positions was from "old hands'Mn nearby communities/ 
The margiriality of the adult education program, evident in its 
vulnerability to criticism, and attack from within the public 
schools, or from individt s and organized groups in the com- 
munity, fosters the immediate acceptance of newcomers. Thi^ 
acceptance, which m^aterially advances ihe sense of, coBeagueship, 
is immediate lesi the new administrators' errors may evoke 
criticism of their programs for this considered an attack upon the 
entire program of adult education. 

The vajlue of developing a strong sense of colleagueship is 
evident in its contribution to strengthening the group in ^dealing 
with critics of adult education. Gollea^eship provides ah impor- 
tant source of self-confidence in carrying put the dutie;^ of the 
position. Once a new administrator is fully acceptec Mo a 
colleague relationship, he secures support and sources of assistiirice 
that enable him to carry out his, duties more effectively. An obli- 
gation of membership also implies that the new colleague will not. 

OOenlV criticize Otber pHilU aHTViinictrQtrkrc Tti;'c :« 



local pressures. And these pressures are exerted by a multitude of 
pressure groups which subscribe to education for the general 
welfare but whicK differ widely on how to achieve the general 
welfare. Such pressaures are anHmportant source of control in 
"■adult education. Every adult educator must be alert to the 
existence of a multiplicity of special interest groups in^eveiy 
community for this is an era of voluntary associations, equating 
maturity qnd constructiveness with assertiveness, whether in the 
censorship of textbooks or complaining about the "frills" in the 
'adult program. Such controls operate when people of similar 
interests band together to get wha't they want (or, often, to keep 
others from getting what they want). As a resDlt, community 
groups impose controls over curriculum determination by the very 
nature of pressure upon the adult school for particular programs. 
Such groups may also be instrumental in eliminating^rogram areas 
by critizing its legitimacy in the adult school. 

The . voluntary character of the student body in adlilt edu- 
cation is another important source of control over organizational 
behavior. A featur?, of adylt school attendance is that this activity 
is usually a. part-time interest ;oi the aduit* and inevitably 
secondary to other commitments, siich as to an occupation, raising 
a. family, social activities, active participation in jcomiirtiinity 
organizations, etc. /While students ■ above the. cpn:;p^lsory, 
attendance age are also free to withdraw from school, ami in this 



and junior college classes where minimum enrollment norms have 
been established to ma^^imize state financial aid. This type ot 
social control, .although not unique to adult education as Qark 
asserts, tends to operate at all levels of ptrbUc education where 
state aid is determined by enroUment., Softi^ modification of the 
' impact of the enrollment economy can be achieved by a more 
successful determination -of student needs ^nd -in Wests- in 
developing a program and Jby ^providing a vfery effective adult 
teaching staff. . / * 

Conclusions ' v ^ 

r This article is one of a serie§ of occupational studies of 
^ positic ^s in adult education. A major reason for undertaking these 
studies is to provide ipore understanding of the work of the 
professional adult educator ^2 We hope that the outcome of „ 
mcreased issearch of^e ;>ccTUpational roles of adult educators is 
to improve the quality p rofessional training and raise the ' 
standards of adult educa«c4. There ^is a need for, an increased' 
emphasis upon research into prcblems in adult education if our 
field is to achieve its potential as the most important force for 
helping adults deal- v-'th their, problems of I^viiig in a rapidIV' 
changing world. 
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Handbook on Adult Educat?nn in Catifomia. Revised; 1957, Bulletin of the 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN. ADULTS AND YOUTH 
AFFECTING LEARN NG 
Jane C. Zahn 



Adults are not merely tall children. They differ from the 
young in many ways that inflpenc^ their learning. Tney have 
different body characterist- <iuTerent learning histories, 
different reaction speed, diff attitudes, values, interests, 
motiviitions and personality. Thcreiore, those who are trying to 
help adults learn must be aware of these differences and adjust 
teaching and the learning environment accordingly. 

More j>nd more research shows that the basic ability to learn 
changes little, if at all, with age. Such changes as so occur as 
people grow older are not changes in the ability to learn but 
ch mges in physical ^tate, including disease, and changed in^ 
littention, motivation arid ways of viewing experience. 

Difficfdty ol Research 

- Most children spend many hours a day in school' wh^ife 



worker had completed. In Thomdike's famous study of learning in 
1 928, the adults studied were university students and their wrvei 
not a typical cross section of the population. 

One of the difficulties facing most researchen who compare 
adults with youth k that it takes less time and money to corapar 
young people and older peoplf during the same period of time. 
Results of such a study can be reported and used in a very diort 
time. The* difficulty of this.xross-sectionai approach is that^society 
is changing so rapidly th'at generations cannot be compared. For 
example, in the United States at the present time, 66% of those 
between 65 and 69 years of a^ have no more th^ an eighth grade 
schooling. Aniong the group just readiing 18, only 11% had eight, 
years of schooling or less. We have evidence that education docs 
mfluence die abiUty to learn; therefore these two groups cannot 
be compared. More meaningful comparisons cmne from those 
studies, that inquire into the ck^es of tijc same j^eople as Hiey 
grow older. Some of these longitudinal studies have been done, 
requiring a great deal of time, expense and patience. Their results 
arc quite different from the results of studies which ccmpan 
adults and younger people at the same time. In such cross- 
sectional .studies, decline in inteUigence is observed as age 



In 1962, Brinley^ studied how age affe^d speed of 
performance on 21 speed tests. Some of the tasks were alternating 
ones- the subjects were a^ked to alternate between one task and 
the rfther. Oth^r tasks were "straight" Usks — pursuing agaiiLand 
agaiif one.kiitt of op^ation. The older subjerts (59-89 years) took 
mflfey^iiffe than the younger subjects (18-36 jears) on the shift 
^sJcS. However, they also took longer to perform the non-shift 
tasks. * ^ 

In older people, those who 'are most accurate are also the 
fastest. This is not true for young peogle, who m£;y be accurati; 
and slow, accurate and fast, inaccurate and slow or inaccurate and 
fast? Birren and others^ in 4962 obseiyed tKis general sp^d 
associated with accuracy in older but not in younger subjects. 

Goldfarb^ chose* a special group-oT subjects between* 1 8 and 
65 who were above avera^ in intelligence and who had more than 
the average of formal schooling. He found physical reaction time 
of men to be quicker than that of women but tha't tne speed of 
^reaction slowed with age. He also found that :Kg6 brought a greater 
discrimination oi reaction and increasing variability; yqungef 
people were more^alike in the speed of reactions; as age incre.ased, 
' differences in reacting time increased. This was also true for 
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Thorndike was more interested in how fast adults learned 
than in how much they learned. He measured how fast right- 
handed adults could learn to write with the left hand, how fast 
adults could decipher and use a code and how fast they could 
learn and use an artificial language. In the coding experiment, after 
eiglit three-minute practice periods, the students 20-24 years could 
decdde five more letters than the oldest students; however, the 
oldest students decoded 23 letters at the end of the practice. They 
had learned the task, they were able to do what was asked, but 
they were not able to do it as fast as the younger students. From 
these experiments, Thorndike drew up a curve describing what he 
called "the ability to learn in relation to age." This curve is not 
correctly named. TTie curve describes not the ability to learn but 
the ability to learn and perform artificial tasks in a given period of 
time. Tliorndike's oldest group averaged 42 years of age. They 
performed as fast as the 18-year-olds but 15% slower than those in 
their early 20's. The speed of performance declined a little less 
than 1 % a year. 

Intelligence 

Whenever learning ability is measured without strict time 
limits, learning ability does not decline between twenty and sixty 
years of age. Those who were bright at twenty do not become dull 
at sixty; nor do dull young people become moronic older people. 
At sixty a person can learn the same kinds of knowledge and skill 
that he could at twenty. 

From age twenty to age fifty a person does not decline in 
ability to learn or in intelligence. His actual performance on tasks 
may be less because of lower motivation, speed, his idea about 
himself or a decline in vision and hearing. Merely growing older 
does nttle to change his ability to learn or think. Growing older 
does bring different values, goals, responsibilities and self-images. 
Such changes along with physical changes may affect speed but 



Tests 

When tests are given at the same time to younger and older 
people, improvements or declines with age depend on the type of 
tests given. Tests such as vocabulary tests vi^hich allow for 
accumulated experience show improvement with age. Tnose 
measuring perception and dexterity show a decline with age. In 
1961, Birren and Morrison^ analyzed the different tests within the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale for 933 native-bom Americans, 
age 25-64 years. They found that the number of years of formal 
schooling completed to be a much better predictor of good 
performance on the tests than age. However, on the whole, 
information and vocabulary tests showed an increase of perfor- 
mance with age; arithmetic figures and picture arrangements 
showed a decrease, as those tested were older, Although'mental 
ability does not decrease with age, the pattern of abilities does. 

Reigel^ gave purely verbal tests to those of different ages. He 
found that older people could select synonyms better but could 
select appropriate words less well. Again, ability to deal with 
words does not decline with age, but the pattern of using words 
well changes. 

The number of years of formal schooling influences perfor- 
mance on intelligence tests much more than age does. This finding 
from many studies emphasizes the difficulty of comparing older 
people with less education to younger people with more. Lorge 
showed this in 1 941 , when he studied a group of boys who had 
been tested in 1921 in the eighth grade. In 1941 those boys who 
had completed formal schoohng did better on the tests than boys 
of the same intelligence who dropped out of school after the 
eighth grade. 

The level -. of education completed is determined by many 
factors in the society, even geography. For example, the armed 
forces of the United States reject from two to six times as many 
men from the southeast and southwest for illiteracy and mental 
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Effect of Health 



HeaJth affects performance on intellipcnce tP.t. tu- 
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Physical Differences 



performance with less stress and strain. This lesserxcd speed of 
reaction probably explaiiis the slower rate of learning of older 
adults but does not mean their ability to learn is less. 

As people grow older, their acuteness of hearing goes down as 
well as their speed of hearing. In contrast to most physical traits, 
acuteness of hearing is the highest between ten and fourteen years. 
After age fifteen, the percent of the deaf and hard of hearing 
increases. When people lose their acuteness of hearing, they also 
lose speed of hearing. The older a person is, the longer it will take 
him to hear a message. Because an older person cannot hear as 
well, his idea of himself is sometimes damaged, and he may 
develop unpleasant personality quirks. 

Sight also declines with age. Keenness of sight is best in the 
late teens or eariy 20*s. After the eariy 20's sight declines slowly 
to the middle 40's, when bifocal vision appears. With the decline 
in keenness of sight goes a decline in speed of sight. Seeing takes 
time. The time needed to shift from seeing something close at 
hand to something far away and back goes up as a person grows 
older. 

The physical signs of aging, such as gray hair, dimmer sight 
and wrinkles, reinforce sterotypes older people have about them- 
selves. Stereotypes about older people that interfere with their 
ability to learn are so strong that strenuous efforts with individuals 
to look at the evidence rather than at the stereotype have not been 
very fruitful. 

Behavior Already Learned 

Learning is changing behavior; if a person changed his 
behavior very easily and quickly, responding to every experience, 
very little would be learned lastingly. On the other hand, if a 
person resisted any change in his behavior, responding slowly to 
new experiences, very little would be learned at all. As educators, 
we are interested in changing behavior through giving new 
exDeriences while retaining the advantages of stabilitv. Wp. valiip. 
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changes his behavior more quickly and easily, not having learned 

wn^^J^?'^ °^ experience may make it more difficult for a 
worker to learn a new skill related to the same job. His ^ habits 
and attitudes have been well learned, .nd they will interfere wUh" 
he new learning. Much of the learned expen^^a d hab ^v^S 
be meaningless ,„ the new learning situation. TT,. — the 
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Relearning 
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past as more simnlR. mnr^i ... * "-"^ 



Problems are difficult to solve when they require the use of 
the familiar in an unfamiliar way. The more recently an object has 
been used in a familiar way, the more difficult it is to think of 
using it in a novel way. Therefore, experienced adults have more 
difficulty than young people in solving problems involving new 
uses of familiar materials, habits or skills. Solutions to problems 
used in one situation get in the way of discovering different 
approaches when the situation changes. Solutions or principles 
that have worked in one situation may get in the way when they 
are not appropriate to a similar situation. Previous opinions or 
biases can affect conclusions supposedly arrived at logically. An 
adult has great difficulty accepting logical conclusions from 
evidence if the conclusions fly in the face of some deeply held 
value or belief. 

Learning Expectation 

One habit developed by adults may be that of expecting to 
learn. The adult with more education has learned how to learn; he 
approaches a new situation with a learning strategy in his mind, 
and he expects to be able to learn-. The number of years since 
formal schooling may weaken the habit of learning and of 
expecting to learn. 

Adults are less easily changed than children because they 
have already learned so much. OM habits and attitudes may 
interfere with new learning. However, if they learned how to learn 
when young and continued their learning during adulthood, the 
habit of learning is so strong and the strategy of learning so well 
developed that learned new material will be even easier for them 
than for children. The difficulties arise when they must unlearn 
old habits and attitudes, when they did not learn how to learn as 
children or when many years have gone by since their last learning 
experience. 



feelings of autonomy, of competence, and of stability. Adult 
moods are more even, as they have learned impulse control and 
have a more unified identity. Sanford^^'' discovered this when he 
studied students at Vassar College from their freshman year 
through several years after graduation. During the college years he 
found a greater complexity of personality that became stabilized 
after graduation. Several years after graduating from college, the 
young women studied had changed only in greater freedom from 
anxiety, greater sense of well-being and more stabihty. 
Willou&hby found a drop in emotionality and mental stress from 
youth to age, and CatelH^ found a steady increase iji psycho- 
logical^ adjustment with age. Personality of adults is more difficult 
to change because it is more stable, but it is surely ^easier to teach 
those with less anxiety and a greater sense of well-being. 

Tlie opinions, attitudes and beliefs of adults are more firmly 
fixed and often more dogmatic. In 1939 Lorge'^' found more 
firmly fixed attitudes in older adults than in a group of equally 
intelligent young people. 

As Gardner Murphy has stated, adults have more emotions 
involved in most groups of facts than do children, we often assume 
they have fewer emotions involved because adults have learned to 
control the expression of their feelings more carefully. One 
example is the common fear of any group of adults that they 
miglit not have the "right" or approved feeling, tastes or values. 

A child has had so little experience that he has few ideas 
about what he can hope to do or to accomplish. An adult has a 
large reservoir of past experience which has shaped his ideas of 
what he can do. This experience helps the adult not to set 
unrealistic goals for himself; however, his past experience may 
have been so negative, unfortunate or irrelevant that he may 
underestimate his ability to attain a goal. 

Studies by Strong,'^ Davis, and others show that 
children's interests change more often than the interests of adults 
and that adults have different interests. As peo?)le grow older, thev 



ture, creative writing, or music appreciation if for no other reason 
than that his interests are stronger in areas that require less 
physical skill and risk. 

The child's attitudes and opinions about e^conomics and 
politics are determined almost completely by the attitudes of his 
parents. An adult's attitudes are also influenced by those of his 
parents but are shaped as well by the attitudes of the majority of 
his community and by new ways of life, new social groups and 
. new communities he becomes a part of. Although an adult's 
attitudes are more stable and more emotionally charged than the 
attitudes of youth, they are influenced by more factors. 

Fixed Attitudes 

Interests, attitudes, concepts and values do become more 
fixed with age. The longer interests are held, the more familiar 
they become and the more they are overleamed. Interests of 
youth and young adults change more than those of older people; 
attitudes of older people are more stable. This very stability of 
concepts makes for the **resistance to change" so often reported as 
a negative factor in aging. Adults whose youth was spent in a 
different social, technological and cultural environment may have 
interests not suited to present intellectual, social and practical 
affairs. Because of their education and experience in youth, adults 
may have attitudes that interfere with realistic adjustment of older 
concepts. Adult interests, however, do change inasmuch as they 
become less interested jn activities demanding physical prowess. 
Interests basic to adult education, such as reading, writing and 
music, become more intense. Adults can learn and be taught new 
interests, especially if they have moved to a new community, 
taken on a new job or assumed new family responsibilities. 

For learning purposes, the most damaging attitude an adult 
can have is a negative one toward schooling, held over from child- 
hood. The adult may remember school as an unpleasant place 

wbftrf* HiffirJllt tasks WP.rf* otvati xx/Vipm h<> wac fnrrpH tr» ofnrlt/ 
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. Methods Of Teaching Adults 

Adults are not children. Methods successful in teaching the 
young-cannot be transferred without change to teaching adults. 

Adults are not as fast is children. They do not see, hear or 
react as quickly. The teacher of admits should speak more slowly, 
clearly and loudly. He must allow more time to take ncies from 
the blackboard. More light, a quieter room, more warmth are 
necessary for adults to learn well. All adults in a room should be 
able to see the teacher talk; for as adults grow older, they learn, 
without realizing it, to depend more aiid more on help from lip- 
reading, facial expressions and gestures. The facher should not 
turn his back to his adult students nor move out of sight. Unusual 
words, new names, strange expressions should be written out for 
adults to help clarify spoken words. The scope of the lessons 
should be planned to allow for the slower speed of adults. Speed 
of performance should be thought of not only in the classroom 
but also in outside assignments. The adult can do all that youth 
can do, but usually it will take him a Httie longer. 

Adults learn more and more quickly than children if the 
learning is based on their past experience. They learn better the 
better their health and the more their previous education. 
Teachers of children have difficulty basing learning on a child's 
experience, as he has had so httle. Teachers of adults have an 
invaluable resource in the past experience of adults. The adult 
releams easily wh^t he has once learned, especially if the time 
since he learned it is not very long. The more the teacher of adults 
can base his teaching upon previous experience, the better and 
faster the adult will learn. The teacher should urge ttie adult to 
relate new or abstract concepts to his own experience and to use 
the past to help himself with the present and the future. 

However, an adult's past experience can be a handicap to 
learnine. TTie two easiest i 
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In this situation, his past experience, instead of helping him, 
interferes with his learning. Those teachers who have the job of 
teaching an adult to change old habits of performing or old ways 
of thinking about meaningful material will need patience to allow 
for the extra time and extra teaching skill necessary. 

Satisfaction And Reward 

Planning successfully for adult learning means using the past 
of the adult constructively to give him a sense of mastery dxid 
success. For adults, learning proceeds faster and more effectively 
when satisfaction and reward occur during the process. Punish- 
ments slow up the learning of the adult more than of the child. 
Tlie adult's dignity is at stake. He sees humiliation and failure as 
an affront to his self-esteem. A teacher of adults must use rewards 
more often than punishment and must minimize, although not 
ignore, error. Attitudes can be changed through rewards, through 
showing progress, through giving opportunities for mastery. An 
adult fears unpleasant attention and comments when he makes a 
mistake. An adult is much more fearful than a child of "making a 
fool of myself in front of all those people." 

The teacher of adults should not act as if he were teaching 
children. His challenge is to teach those who, though slower 
physically, are more deeply interested, who come to him with a 
great amount of stored knowledge and experience that can both 
help and hinder him, who are less changeable but more varied and 
wiser. He works with those who are not only capable of 
influencing the future but also able to change the present. Adults 
are the workers, parents and shpers of a nation. To teach such as 
these is an honor and an ever-new challenge that calls for the 
highest abilities of the teaching profession. 
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hateful and hostile. 

Jersild (19:9) holds with William James (18:291) that the 
Self IS "the sum total of all that man can call his." Jersild 
(19: 9-10) calls the self-concept 

. . M composite of thoughts and feelings which constitute a 
person's awareness of his individual existence. The Self 
includes, among other things, a system of ideas, attitudes, 
'values, and commitments in an inner world. The Self is the 
nucleus of personality. . . ■ 

Jersild concludes: "The Self is a person^s total subjective environ- 
ment." 

These definitions and explanations of Self are of vital 
concern in the field of education, particularly in the areas of 
hterac> education and adult basic education. Brookover, Shailer 
and Patterson (2:278) report that there is a significant positive 
correlation between self-concept and performance in the academic 
role, and that self-concept is "positively and significantly 
correlated with the perceived evaluations that significant others 
hold of the student," 

t „^',°°^^^^r's findings are supported by Bruch and Baldwin 
(3:181) who write: 

Educators have begun to share with clinicians the 
assumption that relationships exist between certain facets 
or components of personality and specific abilities, and 
have operated on. this assumption. They found a positive 
relationship between educational disability and immature 
selj-concept. 



Landsman writes: 



It (the Self) is the central aspect of personality , consisting 
of a number of organized, defined objects or ideas, each 
with a corresponding attitude indicating its adequacy in 
the eyes of the person who is literally looking at himself 
and judging himself Learning. .. .is determined, influenced, 
distorted by the (learner's) view of Self (20:290) 

Undsman feels that all learning is internalized more rapidly 
as it is perceived positively to the learner's aspects of self; and that 
learning which is related to negative aspects of self is pushed away, 
avoided, rejected, and only rarely internalized. He defines a well- 
adjusted person as the Open Self, a man who is free of his past, 
free of forgotten traumas, free of threatening groups. A well- 
adjusted person is an effective person, a being capable of 
approaching new ideas with enthusiasm, and fearing neither failure 
nor embarrassment. 

But the closed self, Landsman says, is constricted, rejecting, 
fearful of anything new, anticipating failure, and avoiding new 
experiences. He states: 

A series of threatening, frightening school years constricts 
and closes the self develops feelings of self worthlessness 
and continues the vicious circle of avoidance of learning. 
(20: 294) 

Thus it appears important that individuals come to possess what 
Landsman calls an "open mind," because people learn only because 
thf>v hflVR found that learning has person^, value for them. Fernald 



appear apparent. Such being the case, let us look more fuUy into 
the concept of the closed mind, which now appears relevant to the 
learning difficulties of the culturally disadvantaged. In our attempt 
to further analyze this concept we shall rely, for the most part, 
upon Rokeach's work in this field. 

The Qosed Belief-Disbelief System 

Rokeach (23), major proponent of the open- and closed-mind 
hypothesis, feels that there are closed minds in all realms of 
human effort: politics, religion, the academics of science, 
philosophy, and even humanistic thought. According to Rokeach, 
the closed mind persists in a form of ideological dogmatism, "a 
closed way of thinking which could be associated with any 
ideology regardless of content, an authoritarian outlook on life, an 
intolerance toward those with opposing beliefs, and a sufferance 
of those with similar behefs." (23:45) The human mind contains a 
belief system which represents all the behefs, sets, and expec- 
tancies that a person at any given time accepts as true; and a 
disbelief system, composed of a series of subsystems, disbeliefs, 
sets, and expectancies, which a person at any given time rejects as 
false. Rokeach has promulgated certain characteristics of the 
closed belief-disbelief system, several of which are listed below 
because they are particularly relevant to a discussion of the 
learning potential of the culturally disadvantaged: 

1. The specific content of primitive beUefs is to the effect that 
the world one lives in is a threatening one. 

2, The formal content of beliefs about authority and about 
people who hold to systems of authority is to the effect that 
authority is absolute, and that people are to be accepted and 



shall be elaborated upon later. Rokeach further hypothesizes that 
all belief-disbelief systems serve two conflicting sets of motives: 



1. The need for a cognitive framework to know and to under- 
stand (which, if stronger than other needs, results in the open 
mend). 

2; The need to ward off threatening aspects of reality (which, if 
stronger than other needs, results in the closed mind). 



Rokeach states: 



To varying degrees, individuals may become disposed to 
accept or to form closed systems of thinking and believing 
in proportion to the degree to which they are made to feel 
'alone, isolated, and helpless in the world in which they 
live, and thus anxious of what the future holds in store. 
These closed systems lead to feelings of guilt, and a 
disaffected outlook of life. The persons over-identify with 
absolute authority to defend Self from aloneness, 
isolation, self-hate and misanthropy. (23:69) 

In essence, therefore, the Qosed Mind is a system of cognitive 
defenses against the pain of anxiety; it give rise to the preparation 
of defense mechanisms of repression, rationalization, denial, 
projection, reaction formation, and over-identification. Would not 
the erection of a system of cognitive defenses against anxiety be 
common to a sub-culture and to a people which- feels rejected and 
deprived by the rest of society? If we lend credence to Rokeach's 
thesis about the closed mind, we may be able to investigate one of 
the environments in which the closed mind phenomenon occurs, 



nor communicate well enougli to earn an adequate income. Most 
of these reside in urban areas, a result of the increasing migration 
of rural and farm populations to the city. Mumford (21:8) depicts 
these encaves as being rife with ^'dehumanized; purposeless 
materialism, seamy political hfe, uncontrolled technology, 
deteriorating slums, ignorance, tensions and frustrations. " 

Riese (22:29) finds "appalling numbers of Americans live in 
isolated status in a society with a total absence of positive 
stimulation: sensory, motor, mental or emotional. Exposed to 
terrifying experiences and distorting influences, they meet people 
whose standards are impressively higher, and a sense of paralyzing 
madequacy ensues." In the world of the ghetto, just as in the 
culturally deprived rural areas where the frantic life of Megalopolis 
has not yet mtruded, the homes of the illiterate, the culturally 
deprived, and the illiterate-to-be are "crowded with people but 
barren of objects." (22:46) In these homes were 25,000,000 
Americans pursue their existence, several generations may live 
together, each generation contributing what little economic means 
It has to support the whole. Constantly on the move, the families 
lose their identities in the crowds, their living quarters 
deteriorating with each move from farm to city, from ghetto to 
city neighborhood, and so on. 

Because the home is unattractive, and filled with noise of 
quarrels, nagging, and worrisome verbalizations, the 
illiterates-to-be eke out an emofional existence in the streets. The 
father who bids the offspring farewell in the morning may not be 
the same "father" who greets the child at night. And with the 
arrival and departure of each new "fatner," the mother's 
personality changes to adapt to the new sexual enviomment. As 
"fathers" come and go, as the mother's emotional reserves strain 



betv/een family setting and the child's cognitive processes. As his 
emotional burdens interfere each hour with his social interactions 
with the world about him, the illiterate-to-be begins to construct, 
single-mindedly a value system, as related to Self, that is distorted 
and unreal; and the phenomenon of the Qosed Mind, as Fernald 
(12) shows, begins to shelter the personality from the threatening 
world. 

Tracing a second origin of the closed mind in the ghetto, 
Frenckel-Brunswik maintains that the closed mind is conceived in 
emotional "ambivalence and the role it plays in the development 
of the child's personality structure." 

As a result of early parent child relationships involving 
varying degrees of permissiveness or punitiveness there 
emerge individual differences in the ability to tolerate 
emotional ambivalence toward parents, which in turn, spill 
over into social and cognitive spheres as well. Thus, a 
person who, through punishment, is not permitted to 
express his normal ambivalent feelings toward his parents 
develops a generalized need to structure his world rigidly, a 
pervasive tendency to premature closure, and a general 
intolerance of cognitive ambiguity. Such a Closed Mind is 
equally evident in sterotyped social attitudes toward 
minority groups, and in restricted and ineffective cognitive 
functioning, (quoted in 24:16-1 7) 

From the studies and writings of Mumford, Riese and 
Frenckel-Brunswik, we have been able to describe briefly the 
socio-economic origins of the closed mind, and of the culturally 
disadvantaged. Are we now able to establish a linkage between 



How can the value dominances of the lower class be related 
to their relatively higher dogmatism? Frumkin maintains that part 
of the explanation is due to the intellectual orientation which 
dominates the lower-class individual. He tends to accept or reject 
the status quo on the basis of dogma he agrees with or disagrees 
with, but rarely in terms of scientific and critical examination. In 
fact, Frumkin feels that the lower-class person has very little real 
appreciation of what is involved in the scientific method of critical 
thinking. This is due, in part, to the passive economic and 
intellectual role required of the lower-class individual, 

Frumkin concludes his interesting study with the optimistic 
observation that "education can help people become less 
dogmatic, because dogmatism is a function of the level of educa- 
tion: the higher a person advances within the educational 
complex, the less dogmatic he becomes." (15:401) From this it 
logically follows that education, by helping to decT^^ase dogmatism 
m individuals, is aiding one of the most important aims of our 
democratically oriented society: namely, the creation of the kind 
of citizen who is more likely to act upon the basis of reason and 
critical thinking than upon impulse, emotion, and blind 
acceptance of dogma. However, Frumkin warns that: 

low socio-economic status. . .has the effect of maintaining 
dogmatism in disprivileged groups by preventing the 
development of the atHtudes and opportunities necessary 
to achieve the critical intelligence needed to reduce 
dogmatism and achieve some measure of obiectivitv 
(15:402) ^' 

It is apparent from the evidence offered above that for 

diverse rMQnn« rlrkntYio^;c» ^ ^ . 



were high in dogmatism should exhibit less learning in a classroom 
situation than those who were low in dogmatism. In his tests of 
learning in the classroom, Ehrlich showed that dogmatism is 
inversely related to degree of learning, and that the relationship is 
independent of academic aptitude. Unfortunately, the validity of 
Ehrlich's conclusions has not been substantiated by subsequent 
tests; Christensen (7) duplicated Ehrlich 's classroom tests, but 
obtained only null results. Further research in this area appear 
warranted, as Ehrlich himself indicates. 

In a second study, Black (1) indicates that the culturally 
disadvantaged traditionally are "inflexible, not open to reason 
about morality, diet, their family polarity, and educational 
practices. ..." She cites a number of additional traits of the 
culturally disadvantaged, emphasizing their attitudes of 
^'alienation/' and their tendency to "learn through physical, 
concrete tasks." Black's study is significant because contemporary 
educational practice for the culturally disadvantaged and the 
illiterate is oriented very largely upon the student's ability to grasp 
abstract, not concrete, concepts. 

Jackson and Strattner (17) describe the reasons for 
unexplained variances in learning outcomes which linger after the 
effects of ability, prior learning, teaching methods and other task 
related variables have been removed. Their description reveals 
that: 

1. Learning effectiveness is impaired by various forms of 
psychological pathology; 

2. Membership in a socially deprived group or in a stressful 
family environment creates a threatening situation for them 
under classroom conditions; 
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might reduce the learners awareness or preve.nt him from 
accepting new knowledge would be expected to lower the 
efficiency of his performance. Two classes of conditions are most 
closely related to these specific effects: the first includes anxiey 
and related emotions; the second includes authoritarianism and 
other forms of dosed belief systems. 

Thus, in summary, the dogmatism of the low socio-economic 
peoples may represent an inhibitory factor to learning; and may 
well inhibit the learning repsonse of the culturally disadvantaged 
and the illiterate. Perhsps, at this time, we can ascertain in what 
ways dogmatism may interfere with learning. 

Personality Characteristics and Leiu-nir.g 

As we survey the literature on dogmatism, and on open and 
closed belief-disbelief systems, let us consider the personality 
characteristics of the adult basic education student, which may 
inhibit or interfere with his learning. 

One consideration regarding individuals whose closed minds 
contribute to the illiteracy is the fact that such persons feel that 
they are being manipulated or victimized by forces beyond their 
control. Such people, those who feel that their own efforts to have 
little to do with the good or bad fortune that befalls them, 
Jackson (16) describes as "alienated." He maintains that the 
feeling of alienation is directly and importantly related to learning 
variables, and to the social experience of the learner. 

As Jackson indicates, the sense of alienation is common to all 
persons whose social contacts with the outside world have caused 
them to create self-images in which are contained beliefs that they 
cannot exert control over lifers factors, a self image that is passive 
and mcapable of reacring to the "slings and arrows of outraged 



Alienation, so typical of the ghettos of our major cities, 
exists at four levels: 

1. First Level, in which the person feels unable to control 
facilities and environment. 

2. Second Level, in which the person no longer feels a need to 
adhere to society's expectations. At the second level, 
presumably, deliquency begins: the hub-cap stealing, the 
gasoline station shake-down. 

3. Third Level, in which the person refuses to conform to the 
rules and regulations by which goals are achieved. At this 
stage, it appears, the youthful criminality begins to harden; 
the goals and hopes of earlier years fade rapidly away. 

4. Fourth Level, in which the person rejects or fails to develop a 
- commitment to one or more fundamental values of his 

society. 

As the culturally disadvantaged "progress" from one level to 
the next higher, the tendency to minimize and defame school 
values, and to "close" the mind against the school, against educa- 
tion!, and against educational and societal goals grows greater and 
greater. Perhaps, as Jackson (17) believes, the greatest socio- 
intellectual challenges of our time lie in the area of alienation. 

In a second study of alienation Seeman and Evans (24) found 
that a person's sense of alienation or powerlessness is a factor 
which affects his response to critical circumstances in his career. In 
their studies of male tuberculosis patients, Seeman and Evans 
rated their subjects with an alienation scale that purported to 
assess a set of expectations for "little control over events." Their 
results show that patients high in alienation had not learned so 
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A second personality characteristic of the adult basic learner 
that might interfere with his learning is dealt with in Dollard and 
Miller's hypothesis (9) concerning "gradients of approach and 
avoidance." They maintain that the tendency of an individual to 
avoid a feared stimulus-in this case, an education, or the school-is 
stronger the closer the individual is to it. This would account for 
the fact that in our current efforts to bring education to the 
nation's illiterates, and to enroll the culturally disadvantaged in 
basic education programs we often encounter strong and even 
violent resistance, 

A third personality characteristic of the adult basic education 
student may be contained in the "hostility and anxiety toward 
authority" which Taylor (26) finds is characteristic of the low 
achiever. He states: 

The degree to which a student is able to control his 
anxiety is directly related to his level of achievement, and 
the student's ability to conform to and/ or accept authority 
demands will determine the amount of academic success. 
(28:81) 

The hostility exhibited by ghetto residents toward authority is 
legendary. In fact, a major change in curriculum content has been 
made in the Great Cities Schools Improvement Programs as 
educators attempt materially to change the adult basic learner's 
concepts of the policeman and the role of the law in contem- 
porary society. 

The phenomenon of "withdrawal" may constitute a fourth 
symptom of the closed belief-disbelief system of the adult basic 
learner. Erik Erikson (11) attributes withdrawal to a sense of 



Erikson's definition seems to include some parts of Jackson s 
alienation concept, and some facets of Freud's concept of 
rejection; and as such, appears to constitute a personality 

inhibition to learning, . 

A fifth personality characteristic indicative of the closed 
mind of the adult basic learner may be found in Feshback and 
Singer's contention (13) that individuals, when atod-^nd 
members of the low socio-economic classes are reputedly afraid 
and anxious-tend to judge a stimulus person (the teacher) as fear- 
ful- and that instructiuns from persons in authority designed o 
inhibit their feelings tend to enhance this effect. Thus, it wou d 
appear that the greater the effect exerted by the cultura ly 
deprived to approach the threatening school situation, the greater 
will be his fear of the threatening environment. Conversely the 
greater effort exerted by the teacher of school authorities to bring 
education to the illiterate or to the low socio-economic class 
member, the more fearful the situation may seem to the 

prospective student. , . . «f*uo 

Burt (5:24) proposes a sixth personality characteristic ot the 

adult illiterate: "The illiterate is convinced he cannot read. He 

exhibits continuous feelings of shyness and disability. . . Both 

Burt's observations as to the personality of the illiterate are 

excellent evidence of the closed belief-disbelief systems of 

illiterate individuals, Burt's idea suggests an adult illiterate as an 

individual who is '^sold" on his own reading disability, a person 

whose mind refuses to believe he can read now or ever. 

Complete rejection of the desire to develop intellectually 
may constitute a seventh personality characteristic of the closed 
mind in the adult illiterate. According to Burman (4), adults on 
the lower socio-econom c levels, training, have no interest 

— i« ;«f^nppt.,al riftvftlonment. The rejection is an inevitable 



knowledge, awkward mental attack, inhibited approach to social 
interactions, and "mental blocks" against the world. 

Discussion 

In summary, the literature appears to substantiate the belief 
that there are many personality factors, or characteristics, which 
may tend to interfere with the learning of adult basic education 
students. Among these we might include: alienation, avoidance, 
hostility toward authority, withdrawal, violent aggression, fear of 
schools, self-image as an illiterate, rejection of the desire to 
develop intellectually, mental blocks against the world, rigid value 
systems, and others. 

Though the literature is voluminous on the subject, the 
personality factors inherent in the open-closed mind phenomenon 
are not the only inhibitors in the illiterate s struggle to obtain an 
education. In a world he did not make, the illiterate must break 
out of a caul of defeat, desperation and despair if he is to achieve. 
This caul is compounded of parental failures, societal failures, and 
the failures of history. The causes of his illiteracy are as number- 
less as the paving stones of the street he calls home. 

When the nation undertakes to bring education to its 
culturally deprived, it undertakes a staggering task. This task will 
require a high degree of commitment, and educators must bring 
new weapons, new resources and new approaches to fight the 
closed mind-a prime source of the culturally deprived person's 
resistance to learning. 
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sentence will give no help in meaning. In this case one will then 
refer to the dictionary. 

8. Direct Explanation 

Many objects are bouyant which simply means that they 
will float on the surface of the water. As you already know, 
cork or pine float about readily, and even a steel ship will 
not sink. (In this case the author is directly attempting to 
make clear the meaning of the unfamiliar word by 
explaining it and giving examples.) 

9. Background of Experience 

The lumberjack skids the logs on the hobs with the use of a 
cant-hook. 

In the above example it is apparent that a background of 
experience is necessary on the part of the reader for a fall and 
complete interpretation of meaning. Where direct contextual aids 
are not given, the teacher should supply the basis for under- 
standing through excursions, field-trips, pictures, films, slides, 
museum exhibits, models, and the like. 

10. Subjective Ques 
a, Tone- 
Such a poor, old, gray-haired man as leader! To ask him to 
serve us again is to murder him. How can we impose our- 
selves as his worthless children upon such a paternal 
creature? 

This statement, uttered by one who is upholding the virtues 



b. Mood- 
All day she sits behind a bright brass rail 
Planning proud joumeyings in terms that bring 
Far places near; high-colored words that sing, 
"The Taj Mahal at Agra," "Kashmir's Vale," 
Spanning wide spaces with her clear details, 
"Sevilla or Fiesole in Spring. 
Through the fiords in June." Her words take wing 
She is the minstrel of the great out-trail. 
At half past five she puts her maps away, 
Pins on a gray, meek hat, and braves the sleet, 
A timid eye on traffic. Duly gray 
The house that harbors her in a gray street, 
The close, sequestered, coloriess retreat 
Where she was bom, where she will always stay. 
C'The Travel Bureau"- Ruth Comfort Mitchell) 

This sense meaning of this poem is incidental to the mood 
which the author is trying to express, and one can interpret it 
properly only through that context of mood-in this poem the 
mood of one living a common-place life, but dreaming of doing 
great things and seeing fine places. 

c. Intent- 

The final score with 509 softball players showed that 3 out 
of 5 preferred the flavor of Flavor-last gum. The purpose of 
the writer of this quip is obvious, even without the phrase 
which might follow-^'Get a package today." 

In this last group of context clues one sees meaning as much 



author would have spoken it?'' "Is what he said what he obviously 
wanted to say?" "How do you think the author felt; what mood 
was he in?" "What can you read between the lines that wouldn't 
be apparent to the casual reader?" "What do you think the author 
would like to have us do after reading his paragraph?" 

Use of Context Oues 

One of the most practical uses of context clues is that of 
helping the child extend his present vocabulary. The dictionary 
has a place in helping the children to a meaning of unfamiliar 
words, but teachers would do well to recognize dictionary 
limitations and to teach iheu children of them. It is an 
interesting and instructive exercise to take a text book that 
children are using, or even the daily paper, and on a particular 
page have the children suggest words with which they are not 
entirely familiar. With the list on the blackboard, and the 
magazine or text at hand, the teacher should carefully read the 
sentence aloud, asking the pupils to note any clues with the 
sentence, or in those nearby, that might suggest the meaning of 
the unknown word. Where the children experience difficulty the 
teacher should furnish help by pointing out familiar word 
elements, structural aids, the use of synonyms, and the like. In this 
manner the pupils will become less dependent on the dictionary, 
using it only where contextual aids are not available, or where a 
more precise definition is desired. 

Mention was made of the limitation of the dictionary in 
supplying word meaning. This should have further consideration. 
Were the meanings of words in a sentence separate and distinct 
like the posts in a fence, it would be possible to take the definition 
of each of the words, put them together, and arrive at the 



between the words, as well as the mood, intent, and tone of the 
author. 

Fmm this one can see that the sheer dictionary definitions 
might be inadequate to a full meaning that the author is trying to 
express. But surely a dictionary has some purpose, some value 
What is it? Zahner in Reading in General Education^ states the 
value and limitation of the dictionary well in the following words: 

...Tlie dictionary lists the literal seme-meanings of the word and 
some of the metaphoricaUsense-meanings which have got into 
common use. It indicates the present boundaries of the sense- 
meaning, and within the field drives in several fixed stakes, useful 
as guide-posts. But it does not exactly place in this fiel4 the sense- 
meaning of the word in any given passage; nor can it give any hint 
at all of the other kinds of meaning the word may convey-tone, 
mood,' or intent The common idea that it is the dictionary that 
"defines" a word, or that gives it its meaning; that the dictionary 
is the one and final authority as to what in any given instance the 
word is being used to say; that the matter of understanding and 
comprehension can be settled by reference to the dictionary, is a 
common error, and one that is directly or indirectly responsible 
for some of the common blocks and imperfections in communi- 
cation and for questionable practice in general education. 

True, the dictionary will continue to be a valuable reference 
book, but its many limitations should be recognized and the pupils 
led to see that the sentence context itself is at times the best clue 
to full and complete meaning. 

In spite ot tiie tact that word relationships and, in some 
cases, the dictionary itself may be utilized as aids to meanings, it 



Though teachers of primary grades have utilized direct and 
vicarious experiences to a certain extent, teachers on the upper 
levels have by no means made sufficient use of them. v;^ith the 
result that much of the learning is sheer verbalism. 

As was implied at the outset, the term context clues have 
been extended to include not only the words that surround a given 
word, but also those clues to meaning that exist in the past 
experience of the writer and reader, and those subtly expre^ed in 
the tone, mood, and intent of the writer. Moreover, it is not only 
imperative thai children know of the existence of context clues, 
but that they utilize them automatically in their everyday reading. 
Only by so doing will they be able to transcend ordinarily sen.-e- 
meaning, and come to a complete understanding and full 
interpretation of what is being read. 
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THE LAUB ACH METHOD 
by Richard W. Cortright 
Director of Education 
Laubach Literacy Fund, Inc. 

In 1929 few educators in the United States or abroad 
appeared interested in the illiterates. It was tacitly assumed that 
there was no appreciable number of illiterates in America. The 
illiterates, in large numbers at least, were faraway in African 
jungles, Asian deserts, or on South American mountains. This was 
the scene as most Americans probably viewed it. But this was also 
the time when the Hoover Commission was investigating illiteracy 
in the United States and William S. Gray was preparing a manual 
for teachers of the illiterates in America. 

Faraway, in the Philippines, Frank C, Laubach was preparing 
a writing system for an obscure Malayo-Polynesian language, 
Maranaw, a linguistically-structured consonant vowel (cv) language 
with only four vowels Oater to be reinterpreted as five phonemic 
vowels). The writing of unwritten alphabets was a new skill; a few 
anthropologists had recorded certain North American Indian 
languages like Kwakiutl, but not many. ' 

Although trained as a minister and sociologist at Princeton 
and Columbia Universities, Laubach had set out to found a coUege 
or at least a junior coUege. However, most of the people in the 
area were illiterate. The difficulty of first making them Uterate was 
compounded by the inherent distrust of the Maranaws toward a 
white foreigner, a distrust by Muslims, who had fought both the 
Spanish for centuries and the Americans for decades. 



only were many Maranaws brought within the family of literate 
men and women, but also that in time the college for Maranaws 
was constructed and still exists to offer instruction far beyond the 
level of minimal literacy. 

Since then the widespread use of Laubach methodology in 
nations of the world's socioeconomically underdeveloped regions 
have made the method better known abroad than in the United 
States. Until the end of World War II most of Laubach 's educa- 
tional efforts took place in the emerging nations at the invitation 
of both government and nongovernment agencies and 
organizations. During this time adult basic education (literacy) 
materials were prepared in many languages and in many countries. 
After the war, work was continued abroad, but a new emphasis 
was placed on the preparation of materials in Enghsh and in the 
development of specialized educational programs in universities 
and of short courses known as Laubach Literacy Workshops 
sponsored by Literacy Councils.^ 

As the result of postwar efforts, the number of languages in 
which Laubach literacy educational material had been prepared 
reached 311, and the countries, 1 03, including most of Asia, all of 
Latin America, and neariy all of Africa. During this time the 
Laubach method retained as a popular identification the epithet 
Each One Teach One. However, this term was often narrowly 
interpreted or even misinterpreted. The term both as a method- 
ology and as a philosophy of education has been explained 
elsewhere,^ * 

A further complication in easily defining the "Laubach 
method" is the fact that the method has gradually evolved and 
often changed. Generally, the method has evolved from a simple 
"key word" method. This form of the method used a few words 
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consonant by a word which began with that consonant, and along 
the top of the page a similar scheme for the vowels. The result was 
a matrix of consonant-vowel patterns used for drills of all the 
possible consonant-vowel patterns in Tamil. 

The variation in form of incl?vidiial letters of such alphabets 
as Arabic necessitated speical art work to prepare proper configu- 
rations, for by the 1940s the principle of configuration, adapted 
from .India, had been incorporated in the chart materials of 
Laubach-prepared or Laubach-inspired materials. A number of the 
materials were prepared by associates of Laubach or by others 
who had gained hold of a copy of some vintage Laubach materials. 
A further result was that the methodology was interpreted and 
supposed Laubach material was prepared which only partially 
justified the appellation of the methodology have taken place, and 
continue to take place. 

To illustrate the Laubach method as it appears in the first 
book for new adult literates (New Readers or New Audience), 
current material in Colombian Spanish and American English are 
useful. The structural differences of a language dictate a variation 
in methodology. Nevertheless, certain identifiable characteristics 
predominate and show what are unmistakable Laubach-prepared 
or Laubach-inspired educational materials. In the Colombian 
primer, Hacia una patria mejor, Libro a, for example, writing is 
introduced at the beginning. Moreover, rather than the usual 
introduction of the "a" vowel, letter frequency counts dictate the 
use of '^o." The configuration principle is used; for example, the 
"c" is superimposed over the picture of the '*coco" (coconut), an 
object familiar to the illiterates. Space is provided for written 
practice and provision is made for the repetition of each new letter 
in the context of each new word. Many repetitions are used."* 

The Enelish laneuaffe 



Streamlined English/ This system, also called "Streamlined 
Reading/' was the basis of th^ first literacy television series in the 
UilittJd States.^ The StTeamlined English series ''begins with zero 
literacy and in the first book brings the student to a high third 
grade reading ability. Two follow-up books, A Door Opens and 
Going Fortvard, continue the study through the fourth and fifth 
grades. The Streamlined English materials with accompanying 
large charts are especially useful in individual tutorial situations 
and in small classes."^ 

Streamlined English was originally prepared for and tested 
among native English-speaking illiterates in New York City. For 
nearly twenty years it has been used with various groups in every 
state in the United States and in many countries as a basic or 
supplementary textbook in teaching English as a foreign language. 
Originally Streamlined English wa' published without the Charts 
and Stories, the initial phonic component of the Laubach method 
in English. Charts and Stories was first prepared and used in 
Maryland, later republished as Pleading the Easy TV-Way in Texas, 
and most recently revised and republished as the beginnmg pages 
of Streamlined English, 

In order to present salient features of Laubach methodology 
in English, the following italicized evaluative criteria developed by 
the Adult Educational Council of Greater Chicago will be used to 
analyze Streamlined English. ^ * . 

1. Reality of illustrations: The Hill family is illustrated by simple 
pen and ink line drawings with minimum shading and perspective 
with focus on the essential items of the story. 

2. Controlled vocabulary: a. Total number of words introduced: 
About 1,300 different words are introduced, based upon the 
ThorndiKe-Lorge AA and A list,^^ plus several hundred common 
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or three new sentence patterns are introduced in each chapter. 

4. Controlled paragraph length: Single sentence paragraphs are 
used. In the later chapters paragraphs have between seven and 
twelve sentences. 

5. Number of words on page: In the early chapters the UNESCO 
suggestion of a maximum of 50 words per page is followed. In 
later chapters the number of words varies from 100 to 250. 

6. Sequential treatment of basic skills: Beyond the early stage of 
teaching basic reading skills in the introductory chapters, 
numerous topics are sequentially introduced; some of these topics 
are health care, consumer education, letter writing, transportation, 
sight-seeing, community centers, and the P.T.A. 

7. Reinforcement of learning: Particular attention is paid to 
feedback and reinforcement in Building Your Language Power. In 
the Streamlined English series reinforcement of learning is 
provided for the learner through a series of review chapters spaced 
systematically every three chapters and including in closure style a 
review of the materials previously read. 

8. Adult interest level: An attempt is made to include topics of 
an adult nature. Streamlined English has also been used with 
children: the remedial and the retarded. Examples of adult interest 
topics have been listed under point six, 

9. Recency of publication: Streamlined English was first 
published in 1951 and revised in 1955. A new revision is now 
underway which will greatly extend the Streamlined English series. 
This publication is due in 1 966. 

10. Presence and Quality of written exercises: The workbook 
version of Streamlined English appears in Building Your Language 
Power. It is also used as explained under point seven. Reading 
exercises and tests are presented in Lesson Plans for Streamlined 
Endish, 



there are references to rural life and to such international topics as 
the atomic bomb. 

13. Presence and quality of teacher's manual: See point eleven. 

In addition to the Ladder of Literacy concept in English as 
developed in the Streamlined English series, two additional kinds 
of Laubach materials have been prepared. The first is a vi^eekly 
newspaper. News For You, prepared (as of September 1965) on 
two levels of reading ease.^^ This serial publication is comple- 
mented by the second kind of material, a series of adult basic 
education paperbacks. Sample titles are: Trouble and the Police, 
We Honor Them (stories of twenty American Negro leaders), How 
to Find a Job, and Why You Need Insurance. ' ^ The Laubach 
materials system in adult basic education, recently mentioned in 
the June issue of WIB (p. B85 ff), has been introduced into the 
North Carolina state adult basic education program. In addition 
the Laubach matijrials system is being used nationwide. These 
materials, along with others, are described in the annotated 
bibliography by Jeanette Smith. 

For the first time a public library has initiated a teaching 
program of adult basic education under library sponsorship. This 
program has been described in the newsletter of the Mclntire 
Public Library, Charlottesville, Virginia.'^ Librarians as 
individuals have taken part in literacy workshops and literacy 
councils. In Alabama adult basic education programs were held at 
a local library. In Cleveland, New York, and Montgomery County, 
Maryland, special shelves of adult basic educational materials have 
been arranged for distribution. 

Laubach methodology has evolved during its first thirty-seven 
years. The Laubach materials initiated in the Gold Coast and now 
used in the modemXhanaian plans for total literacy, are a testa- 
ment to Vhp wiHf»Qnrf»ad anvprnmp.nt ikp. nf tVip T iiiiViarVi m^thnH 
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THE AUDIO-UNGUAL APPROACH AND 
THE RETARDED READER 
by Jack B. Krail 



A great deal of time, effort and money is currently being 
extended on the constmction of reading materials for adults of 
18-] 9 who are reading between the third- and sixth-grade levels. 
By far the largest part of this group comes from homes in which 
reading is at best passively discouraged. Most of these homes arc 
almost entirely (if not, indeed, entirely) without books. Many of 
the children have access to no more than their school texts and 
perhaps to a tabloid-type newspaper. Too many of the texts used 
in classes are so unrelated to the actuality of daily life that reading 
them often becomes an exercise in frustration. 

These children do not see their parents read, and, certainly, 
their peer-group culture is often an active deterrent to reading. In 
short, nothing in the out-of-school enviornment of these boys and 
girls encourages them to read. And yet, unless they do begin to 
read at a rather early age and unlesiy they continue reading in order 
to develop this skill, they are almost certainly doomed to failure in 
their school work and to the harshly abrasive consequences that 
follow: unskilled labor, or, more probably, unemployment. The 
foregoing is not meant to imply that failure to acquire the reading 
skill is the only factor that prevents these potentially retarded 
readers from leaving the slough of the disadvantaged, but a pretty 
good case could be made for this being practically a sine qua non. 

One aspect of this extremely acute problem is the vital 
importance of the age at which the child starts to read. To digress 
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Most of our -trainees are the victims of social and economic 
ills wliich have isolated them from the cultural mainstream. In 
their isolation they have developed a sub-culture of their own in 
which they have learned to function quite efficiently. This sub- 
culture is not necessarily a lesser culture than that of the main- 
stream, but it is different. An exchange between the two "cul- 
tures" can only result from an open-door policy. The first step in 
this direction is vocational retraining for economic independence. 
Reading is an integral part of this retraining process to build a 
contextual bridge connecting the two cultures. You cannot teach 
people to read in a language or life context which is alien to them. 
The intransigence of the main culture in meeting the contextual 
needs of the sub-culture has been a major cause of reading failure 
in our schools. We, therefore, are developing reading material 
which is helping to provide the necessary contextual bridge. 

An often overlooked factor which contributes to the 
alarming number of reading failures is distorted visual perception. 
A number of trainees with reading problems displayed symptoms 
of dysphasia (speech difficulty) and dyslexia (re^uing difficulty) 
due to brain damage. Other trainees had problems relating to 
dominance, especially lateral dominance (motor acts involving 
preferred use of organs of sight and hearing on the /kame side). 
Although the symptoms of lateral dominance in adult*; can be very 
deceptive, it may be suspected when there is a consistent pattern. 
Therefore, much of the methodology which we have developed 
was designed to cope with problems caused by lat^,rality and other 
visual perception distortions. 



Materials 



attempt to arrange, grade, and organize this adult material in a 
teaching sequence based on language frequency. Ours is, as far as 
we know, the only adult curriculum pf its' kind. Tlie success which 
we enjoyed in the early stages, when we introduced language and 
subject matter which was familiar to our trainees and suited to 
their vocational needs, clearly dictated the steps which had to be 
taken. Because the trainees, are adult and time is limited in the 
Manpower Development Training Program, there is an urgent need 
ibr the rapid development and testing of new materials and 
methods. 

Tlie adult teaching sequence and the supplementary reading 
selections are being developed in three phases. Tlie first phase is 
designed for the total illiterate who has no symbol recognition. 
The use of vocational terms to build a sight vocabulary is partic- 
ularly rewarding on this level. Tlie terms provide us with an excel- 
lent contextual key and are not, as bne might imagine, limiting. 
Trainees find terms like "car battery" "stalled car", and "carbu- 
retor" much easier to recognize and remember than "ride the car 
around and around the yard", "bat the ball", or "Paul hit the 
hall". 

The auto service trainees found that "fix the flat tire", "can 
of oil", "the tools on the workbench", "four-door sedan", and 
"jam on the brakes" were especially meaningful. Similarly, terms 
such as "pot of glue*', "hammer and nails", "claw hammer", 
"build a table top", "tool kit", and "shop foreman", are not only 
necessary for woodworking • and metal fabrication trainees, but 
also contain important sound symbols essential for reading. The 
trainees who had failed to learn these sounds in the child-oriented 
books were now able to retain them, in this more contextually 



practical because, of the spelling control which this alphabet gives 

us. We recognize that it is not the function of any alphabet to 

teach reading. However, an alphabet which provides a reliable 

sight-sound spelling base can make a monumental contribution to 

the teaching of reading. Tlie need for such an alphabet in English 

has been felt for hundreds of years. 

In the second phase, the materials, the teaching sequence, 

and the reading selections are designed for functional illiterates. 
Tlie reading selections follow the same pattern as those in the first 
phase, except that they are much more sophisticated and diffjcult. 
Good context seems to make eve:': difficult selections under- 
standable for the trainees. 

Mots i/t/a referrals at Brooklyn Adult Training Center fall 
into the functional illiterate category. In our program, most 
functional illiterates have reliable consonant recognition, a sight 
vocabulary of between 150 and 200 words, and no reading skills. 
As adcUs, however, they possess language skills and experience. 
We atteiiipt to exploit these very important strengths. Tliese are 
the "ready for reading" assets which form the base for the 
teaching of reading skills. While some trainees lack auditory 
discrimination because they have never learned to read, others 
have very good auditory discrimination despite this deveiopmeiVial 
gap. We hav'j found that learning to read is possible for an iid:\\t, 
even when auditory discrimination is poor. But the teaching 
procedure is altered to capitalize on sight and context where 
auditory discrimination is lacking. Good reading results are 
achieved by using an area of strength while developing skillin air 
area of weakness. 

The third phase is the transition stage in which the reading 
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reason for the ease of transition is that the crippling reading 
disability has been repaired and replaced with a body of reading 
stalls which are essentially the same as those necessary for any 
effective reading. ^ 

Reading stalls such as word analysis, sight vocabulary 
deve opment. and use of contextual clues, all of which have been 
practiced ,n reading materials in the Pitman alphabet, are exactly 
ttie ^me stalls necessary for reading in traditional orthography 
The fruits of i/t/a remediation are enjoyed when students transfer 
into regular reading classes. All of our teachers have marveUed at 
the supenor v. ord analysis stalls of i/t/a students. The insights 
gained from the experimental teaching of reading to adults in i/t/a 
classes ,s now being applied to all the reading classes in our Basic 
Education Department. 

Our original methods and materials are being adapted for 
readers on the fourth to sixth grade levels. New materials for this 
intermediate group, foUowing i/t/a guide lines, are being 
developed. TTiey link the earliest stages of reading remediation 
with the more advanced in a coordinated reading program. 

Methodology 

Appropriate methodology and material are muiually rem- 
forcing m remediation. Phonogram combinations and cs rly use of 
vocationally oriented phrases are the basis of i/t/a teaching Vowel 
sounds are never taught in isolation, but rather in a phonogram 
combmation. The short vowel sounds in isolation seem to be too 
abstract and are mastered more rapidly when taught in cjirabi- 
nation vnth a consonant. Combinations such as "in", "it" and 
"ir', are identifiable both by sight and sound. Movement to the 
less tamiliar "icV" anH "io" c^on^.. <^ u~ ; i... ... 



position, as in "tig-welding," or "jig-saw." The calculated move- 
ment of these sound combinations is extremely valuable in 
teaching trainees with problems of laterality. The linguistic 
advantage of the early use of phrases is enhanced by the 
left'to-right eye movements which these phrases help to develop. 

In small i/t/a classes the teacher is able to follow the 
step-by-step progress of each trainee. Testing facilities make it 
possible to weigh findings with greater accuracy and objectivity. 
The standardized reading tests which have been administered 
include word reco^ -tion and timed silent reading tests. On the 
basis of scores for an eighteen-month period, we estimate that 
approximately seventy percent of the i/t/a trainees leave Brooklyn 
Adult Traiiiing Center with word recognition skills ranging 
between sixth and seventh grade. In most cases this represents a 
four to five-year reading advance within the six-!nonth remedial 
period. Tlie timed silent reading tests, however, reflect an average 
of two year's growth in reading. 

Case Histories 

The following are accounts of several trajvsees who were 
helped by i/t/a to previously unattainable vocational .md educa- 
tional opportunities. A young i/t/a trainee with severe laterality 
has progressed into a transition class. The reading skills which he 
acquired made it possible for him to become an i/t/a typist. He has 
typed many reading selections which are used in the i/t/a classes 
and he may become employable in the highly specialized field of 

i/t/a typing. . ' • 

' Sarah B., an early i/t/a trainee, itere^ the program with a 
grade reading score of 3.4. Upon terms, atiori', six months later, her 



at Brooklyn Adult Training Center he was retested and scored 

about eighth grade level. 

Wayne B. was afflicted with severe dyslexia as a i-esult of 
brain injury. Tlirough i/t/a remediation his reading improved 
sufficiently for him to be admitted for training as a draftsman. 
With financial assistance from the New York State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, he is studying advanced mathematics 
and drafting and is performing extremely well. ' 

Conclusions 

The success at Brooklyn Adult Training Center with the first 
Initial Teaching Alphabet Remedial Reading Program for Adults 
was largely attributable to the dedication of the teaching staff. 
The instructors have personality traits that enable them to 
estabhsh a high level of rapport with trainees. While the quality of 
the teaching and the relationship between students and teachers in 
a remedial procedure are of crucial importance, there are several 
equally important contributory factors. Even the most dedicated 
and humane teachers mmt have the proper orientation, method- 
ology, and materials in order to perform successfully. Remediation 
is, without a doubt, the most challenging of all teaching disciplines 
and demands teaching disciplines and demands teaching excel- 
lence. Our experience at Brooklyn Adult Training Center has 
shown that skilled teachers with a wide variery of personality 
differences can achieve equal success using the same methodology 
and materials. 

This report of the collective effort with i/t/a at Brooklyn 
Adult Training Center is the beginning of what, we hope, will lead 
to further progress in eliminating illitr. icy. 



was our feeling that this gap might in some measure be due to the 
limited quantity of adult reading materials available, and the 
limited adult reading experience which we were therefore able to 
provide during the remediiitional period. What seemed to us to be 
a major void was the absence of contextually suited reading 
selections in sufficient quantities to build the sight vocabulary and 
contextual reading skills which are necessary to maek a competent 
reader. This caused us to begin a program for the development of 
new, vocationally-oriented adult materials, in a large variety levels 
of difficulty. It was our hope that replacing the child-oriented 
selections with these adult materials would provide our i/t/a 
trainees with sufficient reading experience to compensate for the 
short remediational period. 

The trainees, whose reading growth is described in the table 
below, began their i/t/a remediation at the end of June, 1966. 
Originally, they were divided into two groups of five and six 
trairt.r ;,s. The adult materials used in our curriculum were 
devf^oped during the seventeen weeks of their remediation. These 
two groupi were the first to complete the remedial reading pro- 
gram on a complete diet of adult materials. However the need for 
new materials and the revision of those aheady prepared 
continues. 
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Three of the original ueven trainees left school before the 
retests were administered and were unavailable to us. 

The improved performance of the June trainees in the iient 
reading comprehension test is, we think, in large measure the 
result of the adult diet to which they were exposed. In the 
seventeen weeks of their training they were reading no child- 
oriented or contextually remote materials. As the voiume of 
materials increases, we should be able to provide sufficient 
quantities of reading selections to maintain an active interest in 
reading, and to compensate for the comparatively short period of 
exposure of remediation. 

Four of the trainees whose scores are included in this table 
have declared their intention of preparing for the high school 
equivalency test. While their new-found reading skills have left 
them somewhat dazzled about their vocational future, they are all 
reevalunting their vocational opportunities in light of their 
advfiiiced skills. All of the trainees have become avid independent 
readers and library members and iiave in fact added a new 
dimension to their living. 



PART IV 



WHAT IS READING COMPREHENSION? 
A RESEARCH VIEW 
William D. Sheldon 



What is reading comprehension? I want to say for the sake of 
argument that reading comprehension the ability to interpret 
what is read and requires a different pattern or arrangement of 
closely related factors or skills in each of the content fields. The 
problem m the research to date is that the factors are so closely 
related ihey seem to be one, or perhaps two. The two studies 
which I think are most comprehensive in the field of sayii ?what 
reading comprehension are those of Fred Davis done in r nation- 
ship to -the Cooperative English Test of Reading and the second 
the replication of that particular piece of research by Lyman Hunt 
done under my dirt:tion at Syracuse some years ago. Hunt raised 
these questions; Does the reader in the usual situauon use mental 
functions or processes which are sufficiently different to reflect a 
described difference? This is the nub of the problem in terms of 
what Hunt and others have done. And secondly, do individual 
readers van' iri either their ability or proficiency to use described 
skills of comprehension to such an extent that we can measure 
them with existing measures? Third, can we assemble groups of 
items which are true measures of the described abilities skills? 
And then lastly, does each item group measure one designated skill 
in a manner that is significantly different from its power to 
measure other skills? Whether we can measure the specific aspects 
cf comprehension still remains controversial in the mind of Hunt 



all called facetiously by one scholar item X, an eclectric over-all 
skill which seemed to be important to Hunt and to others but 
could not be diF:retely measured. The third element is one that 
accounted for only 8 per cent of the total variance, not enou;':h to 
really be called a discrete factor, and that is the matter of 
organizing ability. Now what this means is that thy person who 
goes into the comprehending of written material seems to elicit his 
understanding-and therefore relating to my definition of what 
reading comprehension is (makes reading comprehension 
descriptive in a sense)~when he's able to understand the meaning 
of the words nvolved, when he has the power to do something 
With the mr' ials in an organizational sense, and, lastly, has the 
ability to ' • some thinking that might be new or reflective 
upon the situj- ' to ensue. Perhaps reading comprehension might 
he described as a goad to replicated liiinking or a goad to new 
thinking on a topic that is either known or partially known. 

Some people say that you cannot understand something with 
which you are totally unfamiliar and that reading comprehension 
suggests that the reading act allows you to become familiar with 
materials which you already knew in other ways either partially or 
wholly. What I'm saying in effect is that there seem to be some 
masses of understanding, concept wise, in the individual which 
become clearly defined in written materials and which the 
individual now relates to his mass of information through his 
reading. Ho reading comprehension might merely be a tool by 
which a person relates information known or partly known. We 
know of course that individuals can't have a full knowledge of 
everything they read, but I suspect that unless they have a-fairly 
adequate rnderstanding, which they gained in other ways, of the 



level with the topic to be read. Now Tm going to suggest that the 
purpose for most the reading done by the children we know is 
something which is artificially contrived and, like much of educa- 
tion, the purposes derive more from the situation and the teacher 
than from the learner. 1 wd ! like to suggest to yon that if a 
person has enough ability or ...umen to develop his own purposes 
for reading that this in itself might be the overpowering factor 
which would describe what reading comprehension is. In this case 
the process would determine the effort and the amount of will, in 
a sense, to pursue material until it was comprehended or under- 
stood. Let me give vnu . i example. Tlie best specific related to 
this is the pursuit r nowledgeabie youngster into a new topic 
of interest, one thai i presented to him perhaps by television, 
by conversation, or in some other way. We encounter this in 
particular in the intermediate grades, when yov.ngsters are 
interested in such things as space and dinosaurs and the rest. It is 
virtually unbelievable what these youngsters can comprehend in 
terms of their measured ability to read in other areas not related 
to the interest area. When their purposes are such that they will 
not spaic themselves in driving toward understanding, it is 
incredible what they can do with a relatively limited reading 
ability. For example, the pursuit of terminology is one of the first 
steps the young scholar takes. He wants definition. He break down 
terms which many of us have not taken the time to learn. 
Btontosaurus becomes easier tlian cat. or so it seems. Apogee 
enters the vocabulary more quickly than the word their. It seems 
ridiculous at times, when we consider what purpose will do, that 
we don't allow the readers^ purpose to govern ..,uch of our 
instruction in the area of comprehension. What I'm saying is that 

llv nrhitrarilv determined bv the teacher is 
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familiarity. Here we think of comprehension, or what is C0f\pre- 
hension, as perhaps the capstone to a clarification of the concepts 
involved in materials. 

So far as Vm concerned, reading comprehension is an illusive 
state which cannot apparently be so measured that we can 
adequatdt'^^^nswer those four questions raised by Hunt. Let me 
review them. Hunt's questions are these, and I think they're 
pertincju to this particular topic. Does the reader in usual reading 
situations use mental functions or processes which are sufficiently 
different to reflect described differences-and the described 
differences here are on the part of the examiner who has labeled 
different parts of comprehension tests as measuring discrete 
elements of comprehension. (I want to recite just briefly those 
parts. Knowledge of word meaning is almost always one. The 
ability to select word meanings from context is « second. Pae 
ability to follow the organization of a passage is third. The ability 
to select the main idea is fourth. The ability to answer questions 
directly answered in the passage, fifth. The ability to answer 
questions that are answered in the passage but not in the words in 
which the question is asked, sixth. Tiie abihty to recognize literary 
.devices used in the passage to get its tone and mood, seventh. The 
ability to draw inferences about its content is eighth, rvnd lastly, 
that highly intellectual skill of determining a writer's purpose! 
point of view, and to draw inferences about the writer himself! 
Those are the described differences in a sense that Hunt has 
4iscovered,) Secondly, do individual readers vary in either their 
ability or proficiency to use described skills of comprehension to 
such an extent that we can measure them with the existing 
measures? A suggestion again comes quite clear: The answer is no. 
Three, can we assemble groups of items which are true measures of 



TEACHERS. QUESTIONS AND COMPREHENSION 



Following the categories of questions discussed in the 
excellent book on this subject by SandciS. Tliis book. Classroom 
Questions: What Kinds? presents its subject in much greater detail 
than we can here. It will be very profitable reading for.any tf acher 
attempting to improve her interaction with pupils, particularly 
when teaching in the content fields. 

1. Memory -recognizing or recalling information as given 
in the passage. Sanders distinguishes four kinds of 
ideas on the memory level of thinking: 

(a) facts- 

Who did ? 

When did _ ? 

How many — ^ ? 

What are — . ? " 

(b) definitions of terms used, and perhaps explained, 

in the text- 

Whal is meant by — ? 

What does mean? 

What meaning did you understand for ? 

Define . 



Explain what we meant by 



• ) generalizations-recognizing common cl laracteristic 
of a group of ideas or things 

What events lead to V 



In what three ways do 



,, (d) values--adudgnient of quality 

/ Wh^t is said about ' ^? 

Do you agree? 

What kind of a boy was ? 

What did _ do that you wouldn't? 

2. Translations-^expressing ideas in different forjn or 
language 

Tell me in your own words how . , ? 

^ What kind of a drawing,couid you make to 
illustrate ? . 

How could we restate ? 
Could we make up a play to tell this story? 
How? I 

What does the writer mean by the^ phrase ? 

Write a story pretending you are 

3. Interpretatior.-tryihg to "see relationships among 
facts, generalizations, values, etc: Sanders recq^nizes 
several types of interpretation 

(a) Comparative -are ideas the same, different, related 
or opposed „ - 

How is like ? 

Is the same as ? 

Why not? 

Which three are most alike in 



Coinpare ^ with _______ 

in - - 

Hdw does today 

resemble tn_ 7 

(b) Implications-arriving^at an idea which depends 
upon evidence in the reading passage. 

What will 1^ _ and ' lead to? 

What justification for " does the 

author give? 

- If— continues tn ' ^ 

what is likely to happen? 
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(c) Inductive thinking-applying a generalization to a 
group of observed facts ^ _ k 

What facts in the story tend, to support the 
idea that .. ? 

What is the author trying to tell you by _ — ? 
What does the behavior of --tell you 

about him? 
~ What events led to ". — ^? 

Why? 

(d) Quantitative-u^ng a - number of facts to reach a 
a conclusion 

How much has ^ increased? 

What concliisions can you draw, from the table 

(graph) on page, ^? 

How many time did do . ? 

Then what happened? 
How many causes of L_ can you list? 

(e) Cause and Effect-recOgnizing the events leading 
to a happening 

Why did the b,oy - — ^? 

How did the boy make . — happen? 

What two things lead up to ^? 

When the girl what had to happen? 

Why did - - happen? 

4. Application— solving a problem that requu-ed the use 
of generalizations, facts, values and other appropriate 
types of thinking \_' ; , 

es How can we show that we need a traffic police- 
man at the crossing at the south end of our 
school? 

' If we want to raise hamsters in our classroom, 

what sort of plans will we have to make? 
John has been ilkfor several days. What could 
we do to help him during his illness? To 
whow him we think of him? 

5. Analysis— recognizing and applying rules of logic to, . 



• . Discuss the statement, "All teachers are kind 
and friendly." 
Some people think that boys can run faster 

than girls. What do you think? 
John was once bitten by a dog. Now John^dis- 
likes all dogs. Is he right *or wrong in his 
feeUngs?Why? 

6. Synthesis-Busing, original, creative thinking to solve a 
problem 

. What other titles could you think of for this 
story? 

• What other ending can you think of for this 
story? 

If John had not , what might have 

happened? . 
Pretend ypu are a manufacturer of pencils who 

wishes to produce a much better pencil. Tell 

what you might do. 

7. Evaluation— making judgments based on clearly de- 
fineti standards 

Did ycu enjoy the story of ? For 

What reasons? ' 
Wfiat do you think of in this 

-story? Do you approve of his actions? 

In the textbook, the author tolls us that . 

felt — —r^- Is this a. fact or the author's 

opinion?"How do you know? - ^ > 
This story has. a very happy ending. Should 

a^l-sferies end haiipily? Why not? 
The author of our textbook apparently believes 

that the American colonists were right in 

their actiohs. Do you a^ee? Waht do you 

suppose the British said about the colonists? 
Write a short story about your favorite person - 

in history.- Tell why this person is your 

favorite. 
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this, we have tried to pnovide a depth of background for 
cher who is attempting to improve comprehension. As we 
iqwn again and again, comprehension and critical reading 
>des of thinking which are taugjit by the stimulus .of the 
ion in the classroom. We did not provide examples of "good 
ihension exercises" as most reading textbooks do. V/e 

that such printed exercises or tests have a place in the 
>ment of comprehension, but a minor part to be sure. What 
e tried to show is that -if employed, such exercises must be 
;lectively, critically in fact, by the teacher. All top often 
cercises sample only the simplest types of thinking, memory 
ot-like recall of details. ^ . 

or can such an approach to teaching comprehension be 
d because it appears to enable students to score better on 
; tests. The broader concept of comprehension we are 
ifig will also .accomplish this 'short-sighted goal, as well as 
te the development of comprehension and critical reading in 

.*> , . — 
e intended to present the' complete picture of thinking in 
5, to encourage teachers to make exercises and tests and ask 
)ns which cover the entire gamut of cognitive processes, 
pment of any real depth ^of comprehension! or the f9.culty of 
;ent, critical reading is ilhpossible, if we depend, i;pon drill 

workbooks and other stereotyped, repetitive materials. Our 
will be reached only by diversifying ou questioning con- 
, and J5y including on almost every occasion, as many as 
e of the types of stimuli to thinking we have outlined ' 



THE NEWSPAPER : A NEW TEXTBOOK EVERY DAY * 

Laura S. Johnson 

A basic /equirement in the ESEA Title III graint for the 
establishment of a Diagnostic and Remedial Learning Center in 
oiir schook<2) last year, was that it be innovative^ My part in the 
program vi^as to work, through language processes with emphasis 
on reading, on a one-to-one basis with twenty students (all except 
two of them being boys ranging in age from sixteen to nineteen 
years) who were having learning difficulties in high school. Their 
trouble ranged from underachievement-to severe misbehavior, and 
their number represented only a small fraction of that much larger 
group also having trouble achieving academically. With these few 
individuals, however, I hoped to evolve a rationale for the 
selection of materials, and I hoped to worl^out techniques for 
using them which could be adapted to larger groups, I believeci 
that maximum effective individualization of reading instruction 
couid be achieved through the types of materials constantly 
available to students rather than through the number of teachers 
constantly available to students. 

When I began, some of the students, though conscientious 
and still willing to try, were very discourtiged with <heir past 
performance; they had just about given up hope of eVer having 
anything goo^ happen to them in school. That they did learn tc 
feel better about themselves and their ability to achieve was" 
summed up by one of them near the end of the year when he said/, 
**At the beginning the picture .was pretty sad, but now things are 
looking ttp." . - 

Others in the* group seeniied headed straight down the droi>- 
•out trail, unless the pushout trail canfe up first because! of their 
obnoxious behavior. One of them put it this way when he showed 
up: "There ain't a rule this school can-make, that I can't think of a 
dozen ways to break, '* . 

Reorinted from the Journal nf'Readinv 13 i'Nov. \<iM: Tine-:. iQ/;o^ ift7. 
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Their economic and social backgrounds were varied, rahging 
from ihe bottom to the top of the occupational scale. One Was 
Mexican-American; the rest were white. All had average and 
above-average mental ability. Most of them had attended "good" 
suburban scho ols durin g their elementary and junior high school 
years. They had been exposed to the advantages considered prime 
requisites for success in schooj, but few had "taken." For high 
school students, all of them were poor readers. On a Triggs Survey 
TjSst given when they entered the program^ their scores ranged 
from third to seventh grade reading level; WRAT scores in 
arithmetic an4 spelling were correspondingly low. All of them 
could be - expected to have difficulty attaining even nominal 
success in the structure of the traditionally eUte-oriented 
secondary school; most of them were failing or ready to drop out. 

The Detroit Tests ,of Learning Aptitude indicated perceptual 
handicaps for all of them. For most, the deficiencies were visual or 
auditory. Two of them had considerable disorientation- Two were 
physically immature for their age. And so it went on down the list. 
As our staff met and discussed the students individually as well as 
collectively, their problems became more complex the further we 
went into them because of the emotional overlay of years of 
failure and frustra-tion piled upon years of educational neglect of 
their specific impairments. Our staff members becan\e more aware, , 
too, that we were hovering with less distinction over the fine line 
separating the semantics 6f Learning .Disabilities from what* we 
became more inclined to term L^armng Difficulties. Finally our 
psychologist resolved the problem of identificatiori by saying, 
"Look! These kids are in trouble. Le't*s see what we can do to help 
them and forget ^bout what to call it." 

So I did» and took rny cues for whSCt to^o for them by 
listening to what they said as they introduced themselves to me 
the first week of school (it took that long for some of them to 

show up). - 

"Don't gimme none of this jazz about readin', unnerstan', 
•ca.use I ain't takin' none of it, ya unnerstan'?" 

"If this is soi ie more dlTthe same old hash, no thank you. I'm 



give him one. " - 

"Who needs to read? I say, Babe, keep your eyes and ears 
open, and you can get along." 

"Read a book? Why should I? The good ones are made into 
movies and they 're a whole lot easier on the eyes. " 

"_My couhseior is an old ***. She says I'm stupid *cause U 
can't read." 

"You want to know something? I'm going to slit that *** 
teacher's throat if she asks me again, 'Where's your book?' " 
Innovate? 

What else could I do? 

'Whatever happens, I thpught, it must not look like school or 
sound like school. But it must open up again the chance to learn, 
and it must arouse a willingness to learn. I must understand the 
desperation, the boredom, the ignorance, the bravado, and the 
hostility which their words express about the school's impact 
^upon them. What in it felled them, I wondefed? Where, along the 
way, did proportion get lost? Was it the school or vheir dear 
families, or both, that faUed to show them, like the elephant's 
cliild in the Just-So Stories, the fun. and the fact in learning? It was 
too late now for this, but perhaps something else would work. So I 
plunged into the jungle around me and searched for what might 
help this yowly, scowly bunch lacking in manners and with their 
curiosity not showing. ^ 

I began With a local, tabloid-sized morning newspaper, the 
Chicago Sdn-Times, It was^right for this group for many reasons. 
For one thing, it did not look insulting. Thb students were not 
ashamed to walk down the hall with it under an arm or on top of a- 
pile of books. It wa&not, as one of them said when he disdamfUlIy 
pitched a workbook from another class into my wastepaper. 
basket, "Kid stuff!" 

The newspaper was good, too, because it looked fresh and 
easy to handle. It kept the reading- process from seeming "too 
big." "loo complicatpd," **dry," *^boring," "stupid, *' or any of the 
other adjectives a high schbol person wouldn't be caught dead 
with. The day's newspaper appealed to then? also because it was 



^about it on his "Tonight Show"; their favorite DJ worked it in 
while he switched from The Cream to Jimi Hendrix. 

Also, for high-interest, easy-reading, the staff downtown in 
the Sun-Times office could always be counted pjti_.to fvsmish that 
touch of profeg^onalism the kids expected in every phase of their 
living, for„ television has brought them up on it, and they turn off 
on anything that doesn't conrie upyto the same sleek standard. 
Also, where for four cents can you gel~"st*^ an unbelievable wind- 
fall? ;>You think you must be dreaming- But what a dream! 
^, Stacked, bundled, wired— you find it 'waiting for you ^very 
morning you enter the school office and prepare to face your 
students that day ' The only thing that bothers you is that this 
fe^^st should be available for the hundred kids who need it rather 
than the few who will get it. . 

TItc newspaper we used always had at least one eye-catching 
picture ' on the front page; sometimes it had two. A big, one-inch 
headline slammed the main story right into thfe eve. Smalle r, half- 
inch heads on page two kindJed curiosity on other major news 
events. .Clear directions led further into the paper when a story 
was continued, thus exposing the students^ to additional 
happenings. ^ 

Mike, caught by an item on Khe Sahn on page one, inevitably 
continues to '*Story on page ,five" because his brother is in Viet 
Nam. When he finishes this, he finds right next to it an article 
^ about the possibility of hi^er rates coming up for the toUway. 
Mike reads that too because he drives a car, and all the costs come- 
out of his ^pocket. Abe follows the missile crisis on through 
"Report on page four'' because his grandfather lives near Liberty- 
viile, and no^^ne in their family wants an ABM site that close. This 
item 'ends just above another about an eccentric who has 23 cats, 
which brings a snort from Abe: his step-mother has three Siamese, 
and he hates all four of them. Sam, guitarist, gets^ carried away 
by *'See page 17,". where he reads about the 50,000 persons who 
turned out the night before to hear the Jefferson Airplane in 
virant Park. SNam's eye is pulled furtljer on to a nearby column 
wh'ere he iieads a social worker'^s. complaint about the inadequacy 
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freely through it the first half of the period every day. Each boy 
avidly reads what appeals to him: he responds to it; and he moves 
on to read some more, to respond again— to awaken, he eventually 
realizes, to words, to thought, to organization, to 
communication— first with Himself and then with other people. 

Tliough each of these students needs some very elementary 
and repetitious drills ^ for building up strength in his own 
perceptual weaknesses, none is motivated, enough at this late point 
in his schooling to take them on. To present these bafd exercises 
to them now would be to turn them off on what I might be able 
to stir them up to do for themselves. So I approach thern through 
something they will take, and I adapt it to what 4hey need. 

They take to the newspaper because it appeals to them ' 
personally in its awareness of what is" going on today and because 
of its ability to change when tomorrow comes. It is not dead or 
frozen or stuck orn:;reeping- It is alive and jet-propelled. Television, 
speeds of 25,000 miles per hour, trips tcii the moon, pictures of life 
(?) on Mars— this is the perceptual level of newspapers and stu- 
dents today; both ''feel" to Apollo 11, not the Santa Maria. Stu- 
dents to not even see or hear the blank look and the dull pace of 
the hard-covered textbook which is one, two, three, or five years 
old. Their time is now and tomoirow— not yesterday or last year. 

So they will read, listen to, and look at what's new and 
up-to-date. It is only after they have accepted this, and after they 
have some kind of "readiness" appropriate to their age arid 
interest that they are able to start asking questions about what' 
came before. It is only then that they will want to tum^o the kind 
of reading which stippHes in-depth answers, which gives them the 
relationships they as human beings instinctively seek. It is then 
lhat they find reading to be a way of life rather than just a subject 
taught with '^package deals:" Once they discover the thrill of 
making their own connections through reading, they will not stop. 
The path which begins with Ann Landers' daily column in the 
newspaper can widen into the broader expanse of Afr and Mrs. 
iiojo Jones, ana that C<!n elevate to the vista of The Scarlet Letter, 
For, the poor high school reader, a sequence like this is absolutely 



culmination is to ruin the entire thing. 

The boys whose bag is sports know where to start. TiTiey 
begin on the back page of the newspaper. For them, what the 
President said yesterday is nowhere near as important as what big 
Lou scored last night on^e basketball court. For the sports lover, 
the newspaper is customized reading right down to the last 
percentage point: readiness, motivation, and content are all 
tailored exactly to their demands. ^ 

When their favorite hockey player's jaw is busted in the game 
between the Hawks and the Canadians, the boys get a siistained 
look at the fracas through the photographer's blowup. With no 
outside prodding, the fellows jostle each other for a chance to read 
aloud the thrilling story. I never have to squeeze interpretive 
analyses out of this group: the phenomena simply exude. 

"What a guy! His jaw is going to be wired shut for eight 
weeks." " . 

"How do you s'pose he's going to eat?'* * " 

"They 11- think of something. They sure, as heck won't let a 
million dollar guy like that starve to death. " 

"You know what? I betcha he never misses a game." 

"Good old Bobby! Ain't he the greatest!" 

At first no.*e of them believed th.at a newspaper was going to 
t>e their textbook. They were skeptical. They looked for the catch. 
They braced: themselves for the yank of the rug. But by the end of 
the first week, the old-shoe comfort of a newsj^aper began to 
produce the relaxing effect they, had to have to get on with the 
business of finding out what else tlley wanted (and needed) to 
,know- Finally, and with nothing said about it, they knew there 
wasn't any. catch. This was for real. The whole thing was just as 
:good as it Ipoked. 

They liked the period in their school day when they could 
come into a room, sit down, pick qp a fresh newspaper, and ktvp^ 
it was theirs to do with as they pleased. They could read it, talk 
about it write about it, cut it up, tear things out of it^jtake^il 
home —such personal freedom with print existed nowhere else ai 

-o^Vij^nl rm<-1 ^fV^n nz-^-f-'o-t- KWmA Aii-hof it tXrHC M/\tr\\\\f fhf^lT-C ^Vflf^c 
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did not know, he^pelled it out and someone told him what it was. 
I made a note oOjiese words solhat they could be written on the 
board for analysis^iid discussion after the reading was finished and 
the conversing had begun. 

We did a lot of talking in these classed, "for they were small, 
ranging in size from two to four persons. We discussed what they 
wanted to talk about.^News stories usually triggered into the open 
some personal topic, for the boys were centered around them- 
selves rather thah the outside world. If this seems immature in 
view of their age, consider their years of lack of fontact with the 
ideas of other people, ideas to be obtained mostly through reading 
which they have not done. These students have riiissed a great deal 
during their years in school; they are minus whole chunks of life 
because they lost out on the acbess to it back at the beginning, 
when they made their first contact v/ith the school and their 
problems in learning were not identified. . ^ 

So the high school student with a learning difficulty 
characteristically begins a discussion with a gripe-about the 
school, the principal, the Dean, the library, some "other" teacher 
his father, his motYier, a brother, a sister. Rarely, however, does he 
gripe about his job or his giri. At first I wondered what the reason 
was for this sharp division between what he liked and what he 
didn't like in his personal relations with people. As I listened to his 
mcreasingly articulate discussions, I realized that the difference for 
him lay in whether he could choose what he must like and work 
with, or whether it was thrust in front of him and someone said ' 
*Baby, you take/' 

^ So he gripes about the people he is stuck with at home and at 
school. He feels fnat tradition and structure lock him into places 
he can't get out of. He says one thing that would help would be 
more freedom of choice. When'he can't have this, he feels the 
home and the school are not on his side, so he fights everything 
that comes from them. In areas such as girls or jobs, he can 
choose, so he is satisfied. Considering his position, 1 see-that his 
independence of spirit can be tapped to advantage, so I resohTe - 



It was amazing to see how helpful an inexpensive item like 
the newspaper was for those tied-up, poor readers. Title III paid 
for their papers during the year of experimentation. Next year's 
innovations at the Diagnostic and iRemedial Learning Center will 
go in another direction. So the scjiool administration stands at the 
end of the school year at the |3oint where it needs to decide 
whether the newspaper is a worthwhile way of reaching /and 

" -teaching students such as those I worked with. Should the sc^hool 
spend money for newspapers? It hasn't done anything like this 
before. Or should it spend money repairing washrooms that have 
been wrecked by cherry bombs? It has dene this before. The 
answer lies, of course, in discovering the students' reasons for 

.coming to us. W^at are we supposed to be doing for them? 
Xhrough an informal inventory I gave the. students the first day 
they entered my class, I obtained an insight into their language 
background as weil as into their reading interests. Most of them 
were asjion-verbal and as hostile toward each Other/as they were 
to me. My first night after my first day with th€m v^as a busy one, 
but it resumed in a second day which ^fpund eaqh student in a 
setting of newspapers, magazines, and paperback books strongly 
reflecting his personal interests- The girl who'T^d stormed in. on 
Day No. 1 saying nobody could make her touch anything to read 

'walked out on Day No. 2 with a copy of Ingenue under her arm 
because she just had to try the hairdo's on page 54- 

A similar accepting experience occurred with the boy who 
would not Wen come- in and sit down the first day. "I ain't 
reading pehod," he said, and then he just stood in the dooi, 
looking at the clock out in the hall for the entire 45 . minutes. Head 
stcKik boy in\a large supermarket with its thousands of itehis, I 

' knew he was Hpght even^though he swore he'd never need to know 
more than hovjf to read cans. . 

So on his second day with me he got an envelope filled with 
the Cut-up pages of his company's weekly newspap^ ads. 1 asked 
him to reconstruct the layouts. To prove how 'well he knew his 
stock, he did the whole job in record time, right down to the last 



level,, to find materials useful in solving his own problems. 
Hekarz,^ for example, has shown that children unable to read a 
passage with relative ease have fewer reactions to it, with' many 
more responses af the literal-meaning Jevel' than at the 
implied-meanihg or evaluation leveis. Accordin^iy, the effort we 
give Jo the making of skilful, fluent readers is worthwhile in both 
the elementary and. the secondary school. Youth "need word-attack 
skills and ability to foUaw directions, not because they are going 
to read only words or follow directions blindly, but so they can go 
into the meanings behind the words and, ilT necessary^ to questions 
about the validity of the directions. Grasp of literal meaning 
oruinarily comes first. No student can interpret sensory appeal or 
symbolishi if he cannot understand the literal meaning of the 
passage*! Thifj is one argument for pccasiortal use of the "read-to'* 
situation, whether in third grade or tenth grade, but it is also an 
argument for a sound body of literal comprehension . skills as a 
basis for in terpretation-and for impaqt. 

But teachers of elementary and of secondary classes can help 
yoiing people derive both hteral nfeanings and implied meanings. I 
believe the problem is not "either-or" and that teachers of fourth 
grade and teachers of secondary English " must operate in both 

^ orbits. However, it is in the realm of imaginative Uterature that we 
usually .get to the fourth and fifth levels of reading^ It is here that 
good writing is mtrepid in its approach to problems, ingenious in 
its solution of difficulties, in a way that the child or adolescent 
cannot achieve b^ himself. Gettijig the words right is not enough. 
It is at these- fourth and fifth levels that reading can make its 
greatest <;ontribution to individual' development. ' 

Fortunately, we have some research evidence beginnijig to be 
accumulated about reading at the fourth level of interpretation of 
printed materials. The effect; of course, will depend- upon how 

\ the reader interprets. 
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c. When asked to respond to short stories, adolescents give 
interpretdtional reactions as a dominant type of response; 
other_ categories " of response, in order, are narrational, 
associational, self-involvement, literary judgments. 

d. Responses to a piece of literature are largely an 
^ individual matter. Children and adolescents with different 

experiences, personalities, and needs see different things in 
the same character, stojy, or poem— and one interpretation 
may be just as *'true'* or "honest*' as the other. 
Consequently, teachers of reading and literature should 
beware of looking for the one "correct" interpretation^ 
e^T- With adolescents, M^^rary judgments and emotional 
involvments -vary inversely'! In o^ier~-woxi4Si_children and 
adolescents tend to suspend objectivity when emotionally 
involved. Conversely, if we emphasize objective judgment, we, 
may cut down erpotional response. ' 

f. The most, common emo:tibnal involvements of 
adolescents in fiction seem to be "happiness binding" Cth& 
desire for a happy ending) and insistence upon certainty in 
inferpretatioTi, 

Perhaps these half-dozen samples of findings are enough to 
show that we are be^nning to accumulate some research evidence 
about some of the psychological factors involved in interpretation, 
whether it is a good story in a third reader, a chapter or poem in a 
high school anthology, or an individual example of an author's 
work. : - ' ' - '\ ■ " 

The Impact of Reading ' * 

' Unfortunately, evidence about reading-having an impact <Jh 
lives is largely c6nfined»t6 anecdote and to case studies. Some of 
you remember a book, story or poem that greatly affected you. 
MacLeish has sMd that *'A poem must not mean, but be." R-oust 
h^s written, '*Ey himself: The writer's work is 

merely a kind Of optical instrument that makes it possible for the 



upon the characteristics of the individual doing the reading thfe 
content of the piaterials read, and the total" situation in which the 
reading is done. Studies by Smith, Weingaxlen,.^ others hale 
shown possible influences on values' and behavior. The process of 
bitOiotherapy as used with individuals with personality difficulties 
may fiavg- some 4essons^-fQi ^u^ ere in work with more normal 
adolescents. Rather than trying to quote you the ten or fifteen 
researches that give some evidence of the effects of reading 1 
should Uke to proceed with a ffew examples of what can be done in 
ordinairy classroom situations. 

Some Practical Susgestioiis 

A few lucky young people make private discoveries of the 
world of literature, but most children need to be helped in their 
explorations by the understanding parent and teacher For 
generations parents and teachers have made an honest effort to go 
beyond the surface facts or literal ideas of a selection to some of 
the important,, underlying ideas because they would have children 
or youth greatly influenced by literature. Teachers especially can 
be aware of the many different potentialities of the reading 
process corresponding, in part, to the five levels described above 
Reading may bring at le^st eight kinds of results: 

/Acquisition of new skills' 
Skill and <Increase of worthwhile information 
Understandini\BCnowledge of how to find put more 

H^*evelopment of interests and a^^ 
Interpretations Improvenient.of problem^solving and critical 
* ' (jthinking 

( Evolution of social and personal insights 
Impact. J Understanding of fundam^ental values . 

1 /~>1 _L ■ t I . . 
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deliberately taken from popular basal readers and anthologies. 
You don't have to go to a highly selected individual piece of 
literature to get literary or human values. In fact, above second 
readers at least, most selections are put in reading materials for 
class use jiist because they have some underlying ideas and may 
illustrate important values ' . 

Take for example the little poem, "Bird Talk" found in a 
basal .third reader. Now you could teach this poerfi at the level, 
here are birds chattering together and this is what they 3ay. Or by 
question and dis(:ussion you can lead the group to see that our 
perceptions depend upon our point of. view. Birds see things in 
bird-ways and each of us see things in our own individual way. You 
might stop with this important bit of psychology. Finally, some 
children might be led to the climactic idea expressed elsewhere by 
Robert BuiTis_ ' 

O wad some power the gif tie gie us^ 

To, §jee oursels ixs others see us! 
Because this is a thir'd-^ade poem, of course the children should 
do something about it besides discussing it. Perhaps they will write 
other po^ms, as one class did, from the point of view of other 
animals. "Think-said the rabbit,''! or "Think, said the horse," etc. 
Or perhaps they might write, as another group did, "How I see 
myself and how some other person (mother, friend) sees me." 
These last were personal documents to be read only by the 
teacher. ' * 

Or at the secondary school Ifevel take the Edwin Arlington 
Robinson poem "Richard Cory" found in some anthologies. The 
poem starts: ' 

• Whenever Richcard Cory went downtown J 

We people on the pavemen^loohed at liim; 
He was a gentlerhan from joleJo_cro^im,_^^ — — ^ — — 

Clecm favor e(i and' imperially sUm^ ^ 



another, "contrast between rich and poor"; and still another, "All 
that looks perfect may not be so; deceptiveness of appearances." 
Here were young people reaching for the truth, each in his own 
way, and who is to say which answer is "correct.*' Perhaps, all of 
them deserve further discussion, writing, and searches for related 
literary materials- 

This po^m may be a bit of a shocker to the junior high^ school 
student who is "happiness bound," who has been accustomed to 
stories with the Hollywood ending of "all's well." Perhaps this is 
enough-all does not end well in this world. How would you do it? 
Perhaps the group can be encouraged to dig a little deeper, caxi be 
helped to understand the behavior, first of the townspeople,- 'and 
then of Richard Cory himself. Here is a piece of literature whose 
ambiguity can stimulate discussion and TWriting. Thus the group 
moves away from the black-and-white of the Westerns and much 
cheap fiction to a study of some of the rnixed motives and human 
conflicts found in all of us. Then they are on the way to some of 
the self insight and social insights which literature can give. 

We have evidence that teen-agers want to grapple with^ome 
of these problems. For example, one ' English teacher^n a 
California high school collected the opinions of an "average" ninth 
grade about the books labelled "teen-age books'* in their school 
library. Here are some of the comments (these are all quotations): 

1. -I'd like more realism, not so much fairy stuff, with 
phonyJiving happily ever after. 

2. Books which present the ordinary teenager and his 
problems, so we can see how ^pme are solyed, 

3. Teen-agers cuss and know cuss words, but the books I 
read sound as if they were written for ten-year-olds, 

4. I'd like a book which would show how hard it is for a 
high school girl to get to know the boy she likes. Parents 

- al WaVS tell VOU that vnn chr^iilH o/^ onm^^M^ -.1. . 



7. Authors must think that teen-agers are awfully 
innocent. 

8. Life isn't like what you find in books. Life is hard and 
people are cruel and don't think of others. It's dog eat 
dog, and an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
(From a boy in an underprivileged family.) 

Here, then, are interpretations by young adolescents not of 
one poem piv story, but of the books labelled a^. written for 
teen-agers and usually found in high school libraries. You have 
.noted that a few students found these books satisfying and 
realistic, that others regarded them = as pap and fantasy. In the 
reactions there aire, perhaps, some implications for the content of 
what we ask young adolescents to read. Their books should deal 
somehow with situations which seem important to them; the 
books' problems should hi their problems. 

I have used pofems for my practical examples because they 
are short. You have other poems, and other stories and plays 
which mean a lot to you at the fourth and fifth levels of reading 
and which, accordingly, can be shared with young people. These 
may be a simple story in a primer about a family, a tale of 
heroism, or a weil-known piece^of literature. Whatever it is, teach 
it in depth. Give it time for thought. 

To summarize what I am say inig, perhaps I have^een 
suggesting that secondary teachers ^ur-^feajST from elementary 
teachers, and elementary teachers can learn from secondary 
people. In the past, the elementary school has been strong on 
, teaching reading sicijfsi in secondary schools, some of our best 
teaching has been in UteraturCi Accordingly, ^secondary teachers 
can learn from elementary people ways of teaching reading 
skills— not just word recognition or comprehension, but how to 
read a newspaper, how to handle a science chapter, how to study a 



applied at the other leve!. 

For three hundred years now, since the days of the New 
England Primer, some people- have believed thkt reading can 
contnbute to the virtuous life. Probably they are right, but we aU 
have to work on it- 



FOOTNOTES ^ 



* E. Elona Sochor, editor. Critical Reading: An Introduction. Bulletin of 
the National Conference on Research in EngUsh. National Countil of Teachers 
of^EngUsh, 1959. 
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PARTY 



MEASUREMENT OF READING PERFORMAi>(CE 



WHAT CAN BE MEASURED? 
Roger T. Lejinon 

We can look back today upon virtually a half-century of 
experience in the development of objective, standardized tests of a 
wide variety of reading skills and abilities. SucTi tests, numbering 
well into the hundreds, have been making their appearance year 
after year since about 1910; some have enjoyed decades of 
apparently satisfactory use, others have lapsed into disuse after 
relatively brief careers. The period since 1910 has witnessed 
prodigious research activity in the reading field; for the past 
several decades, an average of a hundred or more publications per 
year .have swelled the literature devoted to this endlessly 
fascinating topic. Much of this research literature has been 
concerned with analysis of reading skills^ speculation and 
experimentation concerning the nature and organization of 
reading abilities, and development and utilization of appropriate 
instruments. To undertake even the most cursory review of the 
reading tests that have, appeared, or of the implications of the 
voluminous research with respect to reading measures, is far too 
ambitious a task, and yet an answer to the proposed question 
requires at least passing cognizance of some of the history and 
research. 

THE PROBLEM 

What can be measured? An unsuspecting student who sought 
to answer tRis question from an examination of test catalogs, or of 
the instruments which they describe, might say, "We can measure 
paragraph comprehension, word meaning, word -discrimination. 
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a writer, abil ty to grasp the general idea, ability to deduce the 
meaning o: words from context, ability to read with 
understanding: ia the natural sciences, in the social sciences, in the 
^'^ity perceive relationships in written material, 
ability to sen ^ an author's mood, or intent, ability to appreciate 
poetry, ability to gnasp the organization of ideas, ability to read 
maps, charts, and tables"-The list may be extended, if not ad 
infinitum, at least ad some seventy or eighty alleged reading skills 
and abilities. And this, mind you, from an inspection „onIy of tests 
that are labeled as reading tests, without any consideration of 
^ other tests, which look very much indeed like blood brothers to 
the reading tests, but which mask their familial ties under such 
beguiling aliases as tests of '^critical thinking," of "educational 
developments," or even -most artful deceivers of all -as tests of 
'^mental ability,*' '^intelligence," or "scholastic aptitude." 

Surely, no reader is so naive as to suppose that there really 
corresponds a separate, identifiable skill or ability to each of the 
test name^. What then may we assume we are actually measuring 
with the scores and scores of differently named tests? 

It is one thing— and a necessary thing— to make a careful 
analysis of reading ability, to spell out its various supposed 
components in detail, and to prepare extensive lists or charts of 
the specific skills or abilities to serve as statements of desired goals 
or outcomes of the redding program. It is quite another thing to 
demonstrate that these manifold skills or abilities do, in fact, exist 
as differentiable characteristics of students; and still a third thing 
to build tests which are in truth measures of one or another of 
these skills, and not of some more general, pervasive reading 
ability. 

But if the number of abilities or dimensions of reading is not 
the seventy or eighty indicated, what is it? And how can we tell? 



Dr. Traxier made his plea, such empirical attacks on The problem 
were under way, and during the decade or so following, thexe 
appeared a series of excellent studies of this kind that shed much 
light on our topic. ^ 

REVIEW OF RESEARCH 

Traxier himself in* 1941* reported an analysis of the Van 
Wagenen -Dvorak Diagnbstic Examination of Silent Reading 
Abilities, one of the most impressive tests of this kind that had 
appeared up to that time. He sought to ascertain whether the 
several parts of the test yielded "measures which are independent 
enough to warrant their separate measurement and use as a basis 
for diagnostic and remedial work." Studying the results on these 
tests for a group of 116 tenth-grade students, Traxier concluded 
that the "measures^ of Central Thought, Clearly Stated Details, 
Interpretation, In tergration of Dispersed Ideas, and Ability to Draw 
Inferences appear to be measuring closely related reading abilities. 
There is at least reasonable doubt concerning whether or not the 
separate scores contribute anything greatly different from the 
leading level score.** He found most of the parts so highly 
correlated that dia^osis bas&i on the scores had little real 
meaning. In fact, when the intercorrelations were corrected for 
attenuation, most approached unity. 

Even before Traxier 's call for research, Gansr in a 1 940 study ^ 
had aruilyzed the relation between a specially built measure of the 
*^critical types of reading required in , the selection-rejection of 
content for use in solving a problem," and a reading composite . 
based upon two standardized reading tests, Thomdike-McCall and 
Gates Silent Reading, and four sections of the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, (Worthy of ni^te is the fact that Cans justified 
the composite as a general measure of reading comprehension on 



to conclude that ''the abilities (i.e., the reference-reading abilities) 
are not closely enough related to those in the reading criterion to 
be measured by tests- designed for discovering the criterion 
abilities," and '*the composite which functions in reference 
reading is made up of a number t>f variables, with reading ability, 
as measured by th- reading criterion one factor^ and the 
selection-rejection pattern another." . . another factor operates 
which possibly includes some function of delayed recall." 

~ A trail-blazing study, and probably still the be^t known of all 
the investigations of this type, was that reported by Davis, 
originally in 1 94 1 Davis sought to identify 'some of the 
fundamental factors in reading comprehension and to provide a 
means of measuring them- On thfCbasis of a comprehensive survey 
pf the literature, he listed nine'supposed categories of ba^c skills 
of reading comprehension; He proceeded to develop tests 
-Questions to measure each of these skills, administered the tests to 
a group of su bjeo^v;, and computed the intercorrelations among the 
nine tests. He interpreted a factor analysis of the results as 
indicating the presence of nine factors, six of them clearly 
significant. These latter included word knowledge; ability t6 
manipulate ideas and concepts in relation to one 
another-"reasoning in reading"; ability to grasp the author's 
expressed ideas; ability to identify the writer^s intent or purpose; 
^rbility to follow the organfeation of a passage; and knowledge of 
literary devices and techniques. Of Davis' nine factors, word 
knowledge accounted for by far the greatest part of the variance, 
followed by the so-caHed ^'reasoning in reading" and the literal 
meaning factcTs. . ' 

Davis concluded that at least two factors, the word 
knowledge and the reasoning factor, were measured in his tests 
with sufficient reliability for practical use. and that adeauatelv 



reflects different purposes served by the respective types of factor 
analysis employed in the two invest igstians. Davis, reacting to 
Thurstone's re-analysts of his data, continued to maintain that his 
first six factors, at least, represented significant dimensions of 
reading comprehension, though admittedly, several of them 
accounted for very little variance in reading scores.* 

Langsam in reported a factor analysis of results of six 

reading tests, yielding fourteen scores, and one intelligence test 
yielding^ seven scores. She identified five factors, labeled 
respectively a verbal factor, concerned with word meaning, a 
perceptual factor, a word factor denoting fluency in dealing with 
words, a seeing relationships factor, perhaps concerned with 
logical organization, and a numerical factor. The factors were 
found to overlap to a considerable degree, beclouding their 
interpretation. 

Conant in 1 942® undertook to answer the questions: "Is 
there a geiieral reading comprehension, or does reading proficiency 
depend upon skills using a number of different reading 
techniques? If there are different reading abilities, Jiow are they 
interrelated? She developed an outline of a test to measure the 
following skills: (1) Reading to get in detail the pattern of the 
author's thought, including comprehension of the main points, 
comprehension of specific facts which support main points, 
comprehension of cause-and-effect relations, and comprehension 
of words in context. (2) Ability to interpret and make a critical 
evaluation of material read, including selection and organization of 
facts relevant to a more -general idea, and ability to draw 
inferences. 

r 

Conant developed tests designed to measure these skills "^nd 
administered them, together with the Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
and American Council Psychological Examination.. 



pointed out that her results by no means precluded the possibility 
thai some individuals may show, marked differences in their 
' relative abilities to use^ different reading techniques. 

A doctoral dissertation by Artley in 1942* explored the 
, ^, relationship between general comprehension ability, as measured 
by the Cooperative C-1 Level of Comprehension test, and 
hypothesized special reading abUities in the social studies area 
measured by the . Cooperative Tests of Social Studies Ability,' 
Proficiency in the Field of Social Studies, and Survey Tests in the 
Social Studies, including abUity to obtain facts, to organize, to 
interpret, to generayze. to perceive logical relations ' and to 
evaluate arguments. For a group of two hundred eleventh-grade 
students, Artley found the correlation between general 
comprehension measure "and the composite of the specific 
measures to be .79 (.86 corrected for attenuation). He found also 
that the correlations of the several specific measures with total 
reading comprehension all fell within a fairly narrow range, from 
.6 to .8, and he concluded that one could not "dismiss the 
y possibihty that there are a great number of pupUs wh6 might 
profit from a specific type of instruction." Artley interpreted his 
findings as "evidence ' that there * exists a significant degree of 
specificity in the mesisures relating tc reading comprehension of 
the social studies." 

Hall and Robinson reported in 1945 an attempt to develop 
independent measures of various aspects of reading. After 
analyzing the research and the available tests produced up until 
the time of their study, and concluding that tl^ese -tests left very 
much to be desired from the standpoint of diagnostic potentiality, 
they developed a battery that included twenty-five measures, 
many of which were tests of reading of non-prose material. Factor- 
analysis of the results of administration . of this battery of tests to 



most elementary school reading' programs. Unfortunately., iidult 
literacy programs that capit^ize on this interest by using special 
materials are penalized when their students' progress is measured . 
by children's tests, .since the tests rneasure the learning of 
children's words and concepts. ' / 

Perhaps this helps to explain why some programs that are 
enthusiastically received by adult illiterates, are based on their 
int?;Tests, and are' paced tp their heeds, often t>rbduce no more 
siguiificant reading gains than those programs which simply make 
use of children's basal readers.- Most of the standardized tests in ' 
use at the present time are buUt on the vocaWary'and concepts 
contained in basal readers and, naturally, do not attempt to 
measure much of the vocabulary and concepts of adult-oriented 

programs. 

A third difficulty with the tests presently being used to 
measure achievement for adult illiteralejs is that populations of 
children are used for standardization. Largely because it is unclear 
what constitutes a grade equivalent level for adult basic education, 
tesi-makers rely on grade schoob populations to establish norms 
for most tests. Even for some "adult'* beginning=reading,tests, a 
perusal of the manual?? shows standardization has been carried out 
using children populations rather than adult pi^pulations. 

. A fourth difficulty in using children's tests with adults is the 
format of tfie tests. Some of the elementary reading-tests are quite 
childish in their appearance. This is not the greatest disadvantage 
of sueh tests, but the format of jduU tests presently in use or 
-under development is certainly^ preferable. ' The self-respect and 
feeling of 'perspnal worth of the adult ilfiterate ^must be sajfe- 



to how to take a test. They suffer particularly from confusing 
answer sheets. One of the more promising adult basic tests 
recently on the market makes use of an answer sheet that has beeri 
found to be quite difficult for many of the students in, adult 
literacy programs. H 

' The adult illiterate oftpn has more difficulty than the first- 
. grade child in handling a pencU and paper. Although an adult may 
not^ squirm as much as a. first-grade child, prolonged testing 
sessions are highly: uncomfortable for him, and he has difficulty 
maintaining interest and attention over a long period of time. He 
often suffers from visual problems that are undiscovered until he is 
required to do close work. In addition, he has.-more difficulty 
foUowirig directions than his maturity would indicate.' 

It is altogether too easy to assume: that adults can handle the 
task of te§t-taking without any problems. The wise examiner will 
realize that they have had little or no instruction and that they 
may wonder whether they are to proceed down or across the page, 
whether they are to turn the page and continue the test or should 
stop, AVhat they should do when they come to an it^m and do not 
know the answer, and so on. Part of the burden of getting good 
test results lies in teaching adult illiterates explicitly what one 
must to in order to take the tests. 

Asfitdssing Reading Gain \ . • 

The evaluation of programs and materials is often made 
largely in terms of reading gain as measured' by pre-testing and! 
post-testing: Good testing practices are therefore a prerequisite to 
the accurate evaluation of programs and materials. The follnwina 



- permitting the teacher to choose the proper level of test. 

Test scores must be carefully interpreted. Tests don't 
measure certain kinds of reading progress; they also do measure 
gains that are not true reading gains. Many adult illiterates must go 
through the process of developing readiness to profit from reading 
instruction before they will make satisfactory gains in their ability 
to read. Readiness tests are rarely given to adults, however. 
Students who need readiness training will usually score at a low 
first-grade level when they are tested" by a "standardized reading 
measure. A test given after the end of the period of instruction 
may show ^hat thei;e has been little or no gain. When in reality 
there may have been consi4erable progress in developing reddine$s 
to profit from, instruction. The lack of gain on the standardized 
tests is discouraging to the student, discouraging to the teacher, 
and discouraging to the administrators of the program— even 
though the student is actually profiting from instruction, and no 
one ought to be discouraged. 

In the course of the Buffalo study of reading interests 
previously mentioned, a number of students recorded little or no 
progress during the first year of instruction but quite satisfactory . 
gains durjng the second ybar. In the opinion of the research staff, 
these scores indicated that, during the first year of instruction, the 
students had been acquiring the underlying abilities or readiness 
I that they needed to be able to profit from reading instruction. 
Pre-test and post-test scores during the first year of instruction, 
however,,sho^ed little or no gain. 

Tests not only fail to measure some forms of reading prog- 

ress: thftv measure snmp. fnrms nf nroffrpsc tVint arft artiiallv n nf 
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adjusted to the school situation. 

^""sory reading gains ako may result from the use of 
, different tests for pre-measurement and post-measurement.. One 
__scliool^sited. by the ivriter. tested all incoming adult illiterates 
With the Gray Oral Reading Test within a few mihutes of the time 
that they arrived in the school building. The student was taking a 
strange test front a person in aufhoiity whom he did not know in 
^strange surroundings, creating a most stressful situation The 
results of the test were later compared trfthe results of a mther 
test, a standardized reading test designed for third graders 
admmistered at the end of the school year. The two tests tested 
different abilities: the Gray Oral Reading Test measured oral 
fluency and word recall, whUe the standardized reading test 
measured ab^ty to recognize word meanings and understand 
paragtaphs while reading silently. ITie tests -were given under 
totally different circumstances and were standardized on different 
populations. Yet the results wei« reported as though the 
differences between the two represented true gains in reading 
ability. This was obviously a faulty practice. 

occasionally the inadequacy of existing tests will lead an 
evaluator to attempt to assess a program's effectiveness simply by 
tabuFatrng the levels of material through which the students have 
^o^essed. Hef may cite the fact that the students began at "Level 
One and proceeded through "Level Eighth as evidence that they 
have gained eight grade levels in reading aility during 'the course • 
ot the program. Although such statei^ents of progress are 
heartening to the administrators and funders of the programs thev 
are highly inaccurate. ♦ . 



seventh-, or eighth-grade level material without the confirming 
evidence pxoducSd by any sound evaluative instrument— either (1 ) 
a standardized test properly administered or (2) the instructional 
-level on an informal reading inventory (discussed below). Sirnpiy 
moving through "levels" does not constitute gain any more than 
being measured once while - stooping and a second time while 
standing on a chair changes a man's height. 

Although not commonly used, informal reading inventories 
offer one of the better means of assessing reading gains.- The 
informal reading inventory is a sequence of reading materials of 
increasing complexity; the examiner uses it to determine the 
highest level at which his students may read instructionally or 
independently. The^ advantage of this technique is that the 
inventories may be based on the reading material that the student 
is actually using. The disadvantage of the technique is that we have 
no well-established levels of performance for adults c omp arabletg. 
the grade levels for tlie elementary^^TidoF. ihis makes it difficult 
to get a sequence of materials of increasingly difficult levels. . 

New tests are badly nee^e~d that are built on adult-oriented 
interests, standardized on adult populations, and complete with 
different forms and different levels. Progress has recently been 
made; it is hoped that these early efforts will continue and the 
products will be improved. 

Assessing Potential 

Potential is assessed 'by measuring manifestations of a 
person's ability to learn from his environment.. Baiu': to this is the 



the sun rises in the east and sets in the west and that if he faces 
west, north is to his right and south is to his left, he would not be 
expected to know. the directions. If we then try to test his 
potential for learning by saying, "If you walk north one block 
then turn left and walk another block, what direction would then 
be to . your left?" we are not able to assess his intellect or 
potential. We cannot say he has no potential because he did not 
have. an opportunity to learn the elements on which we based the 
test of potential. (If he had had such an opportunity and had not 
learned, , then we raight be able to say something about his leamine 
ability.) ^ 

To repeat, most tests of potential for adults presume that the 
mdividual has acquired certain common skills and information 
The subtest of coding in the Hkchsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
PJ^^^^s t hat each person taking,^ the_subtest has had an 
uppuTtUniTyrTo learn how to use a pencil and paper^ndToToIIow- 
verbal directions. If, in fact, a person has not had that 
opportunity, the test can giVe no indication of his intelligence 
Equally suspect as intelligence ^^/i-urSs are tests of common 
Knowledge such as the fcM^owingitemf, from the WAIS m formation 
subtest: "Where does rubSer come from?" ^*Name four men who 
have been President of the United States since 1900." "Long- 
fdlow was a famous man. What was he?" The WAIS vocabulary 
subtest asks the individual to define a number of words such as 
"fabric," "conceal," and "enormous." Such questions and tasks 
measure academic learnings that adult illiterates, whatever their 
intelligence, have rarely had an opportunity to acquire. 



fact that not even the WAIS, considered to be h paragon of such 
measures, was able to satisfactorily discriminate between adult 
city-core illiterates who made ^gains in le^ing to read 
(demonstrating their potential to learn) and those who did not 
make gains (indicating lesser potential in terms of learning ability). 

Scores on tests of adult learning potential are sometimes 
advanced as "proof' that the poor education of adult illiterates or 
various minority groups is attributable to intellectual inferiority. 
Since tests of adult potential are commonly -based on academic 
learning which many adult illiterates could never have acquired, 
such a conclusion is unwarranted. 

The poor quality of existing aptitude tests does not mean 
that the potential of the adult illiterate is absolutely unfathom- 
able. During the Buffalo study, certain factors were 'identified as 
indicative of ability to profit from reading instruction. They 
included. 

. 1 . Expressed preferences for certain book titles 

2. Ability to grasp analogies illustrated vAth common items 

3. Ability to see missing parts in con:uion,„5imple pictures 

4. General reading ability of the subject*s family 
5: Ability to arrange pictures in logcal sequence 

6. Ability to trace a path through a maze 

7. Understanding certain functional information such as 
handedness and directions. 

An item analysis of the numerous variables presented to the 
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CAN WE USE EXISTING TESTS FOR 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION? 

Robert G. Whittemore 
Ben P. Echevenia 
John V. Griffin 

If you wished to test a second or third grade child for 
aptitude, irftelligence, or another dimension, you could probably 
fmd a gi?,at number of standardized tests that have worked pre- 
viously. The problem is solved with relative ease, as norms have 
' been established and tests have been developed specifically for 

-diildren, 

But with the advent of classes in adult basic education, we 
tried to test grown persons of this achievement level (0-8 grade 
leveD-those who possibly are socially mature but who may have 
hundreds of unseen reasons for non-learning, or Who resent being 
tested like some laboratory specimens. No norms for such persons 
had been established, and we really did not know the answers to 
any of the following educational questi6ns: 

What do we want to know about these adults? Why? 

What tests validly measure what we want to know about 
these adults? 

i HoviT can we evaluate our classes in adult basic education 
through a program of, testing? 

Can existing tes^s be used to group adults in classes of basic 
eduration? What is the most effective way of grouping? Is 
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The Problem 

Many existing employment opportunities^ even those which 
can be clearly delineated, by use of existing measurement devices, 
require (as a minimum) a reading ievei, a general numerical ^'br,^i^^^ 
level and an over-all performance level n:»prQ!xinialiiig that reacned 
bv sixth grade ptiidems. One oi the major problems in some seg- 
ments of the MVT .program has been that a number of MDT 
applicants did not attain the level of inteUectual functioning found 
among the "generaJ working^ population."* Significant problems 
existed when training^for an employable skill was precluded by 
inadequate levels of general functioning. 

In December 1963, an amendment to the basic MDT act was 
enacted which "would provide basic educational training to enable 
the unemployed to attain a level of preparation which will qualify^ 
them for regular occupational training opportunities/'^ 

This project sought to develop additional applications of 
existing knowledge about MDT applicants who could not benefit 
from MDT training programs unless they had instruction in Basic 
Education experiences. The project tried to answer the que?ittons: 
. At what level of ability are these people? 

What personality dynamics are in existence? 

What methods of measurement are most efficient in 
measuring the improvement in their societal functioning as a result 
of Basic Education training? 

Specific subsections of this report are? 

Determining the best testmg devices that can be used to 
discover various areas of homogeneity in trainees enrolled in 



Selection 

As is indicated by the report of the Secretary of Labor, the 
United States Employment Service attempted to screen all appU- 
cants for MDT training. Simply stated, the O.S.E.S. personnel used 
an excellent instrument (the GATB) in a fine iob of counseling. 
"The local employment service office selected unemployed or 
part-time workers and referred them to the training? facility where 
they were enrolled by school authorities. The regular counseling 
and testing procedures of the local offices tended to screen out 
some of the poorly motivated and the socially and educationally 
deprived because of their low levels of teading and mathematical 
achievement."^ 

This selection and referral process prevailed in both the Las 
Vegas and Reno areas. Major information available from the local 
employment service office was promptly sent to the schools and 
used in making the first selections. The Jocal employment service 
offices, realizing that their counseling and testing procedures were 
not wholly applicable to these trainees, were most cooperative 
with the local districts. The MDTA classes which were used in this 
study were taken from the MDTA programs operating in Las 
Vegas and Reno, Nevada. 

Trainee Background 

A general description of the groups used in this study should 
hdp future investigators understand the nature of this research 
project. The groups were delineated according towage, educational 

leveK and (lATB *'rt" srorc. 



The Las Vegas trainees (N = 87) were primarily Negro and 
female with only five tr^nees being Caucasian and two trainees 
being male. The Las Vegas trainees had a slightly wider range of 
ages with more than one-half of the trainees (Median) being 28 
years or older. The median claimed educational level of the Las 
Veps trainees was ten years and ranged from five years to twelve 
years. The *'G'' score of The GATB was used by Employment 
Security as a general indication, of intelligence. The L^s Vegas 
trainees had a *'G" score range of 41 to 11 2 with a mean of 88.8. 

The three groups of the Reno MDTA trainees (N = 39) were 
more heterogeneous ^than the two groups of Las Vegas trainees. 
The Rer.o trainees consisted of four Negroes, thirty-five 
Caucasians, with thirty being female and nine male. The median 
claimed educational level of the Reno trainees was 10.2 and 
ranged from, four to thirteen years! The Reno trainees had GATB 
**G" scores ranging from 73 to 148 with a mean '*G" score of 101 
for all trainees (N = 39). lit should be stated el^-yriy that Rei 
MDT Gass 5018 was incorporated into this study^as a contrast 
group. The IQ scores and educational level of this group are 
significantly different than scores and educational level of other 
groups. 

Cbmpartsoi) of Groups. " ' 

Group comparisons were made by statistically comparing the 
mean ages, educational level, GATB "G" score of the Us 
Vegas and Reno ^ups. The results of these comparisons along 
with the report of tests of significance of the differences between 
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The group dynamics gerterally prevalent among adult educa- 
ion classes were apparent in the MDTA classes of this- study. 
4uch descriptive material was available in already printed reports 
vhich describe tltese general dynamics; examples of the reports are 
he Delaware Multi-OccupatioAal Project, \ Education and Train- 
ngf^ Educationally Deficient Adults,^ Manpower-Research and 
Vrainina^ Trainim^ the Hard-Core UnemDloved} The single 



suitable for evaluation of intelfigence, achievement, aptitude, 
interests, reading and,personaiity, did not prove successful. , 

Various instruments given at different times during the 
eighteen months to five different groups include: i 
Intelligence: Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 

Grades 9-1 2, Form A ' ' -: 

California Short Vom Test of .Mental Maturity 

Level 3, Grades 1-8, 1963 v 
Otis Quick Scoring-Mental Ability-Beta Test 
Revised Beta Examination 
Achievement: Sequential Test of Educational Progress Level 3 

Grades 7-8-9 ' ' 

Aptitude: Differential Aptitude Test, Form L, Grade 9 
Interest: Kuder Preference Record -Vocational' Form C*H' 
Personahty: . Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

California Psychological Inventory / 
Reading: , ,-Jo,wa Silent Reading Test , ' 
The Henmon-Nelson Test was designed to measure those 
aspects of mental^ ability which were . important for success in 
academic work and in similar endeavors outside the classroom. 
This test was easily administered, relatively non-threatening and 
easily scored. . - * 

The aiifomia Short Form Test:'of Mental Maturity,- Level 3, 
h^s been described as an instrument for appraising mental develop^ 
ment or mental capacity. The test -included a good number of 
nonverbal items and was easily administered and scored. - - 

The Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Beta Test is a widely 
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a cliche devoid of meaning. liis, however, becoming increasingly 
important as we extend in range and depth our information on 
human behavior, and should periodically be examined in the light 
of new information. 

Humar beings are goal-oriented, A biologist has suggested 
. ijiat deeply embedded in their primitive life is an orientation 
towards survival which over many thousands of ^ears perhaps 
conditioned the survival of those individuals whose gene structures 
were altered in the direction of cooperation as a survival 
mechanisms ¥^hatever this past history and present genetic 
mhentance, goal orientation towards survival still remains, but is 
"ow in a matrix of culturally derived behaviors 
designed to assure survival modern style. ^ 

Thiis the adult leader looking at these goal-oriented human 
bemgs through the American cultural fabric may see a person 
needing td get .^long better on" his job, or a moth'er trying to 
establish better relationships with her children, or an older adult 
wanting to while away his time profitably, or a young man looking 
for academic skills .which will help him up the vocational road. 
Getting-at these purposes and needs is difficult even whenfeey are 
as4irect as in the preceding examples: ■ 

For the adult leader, the difficulty of spying out the 
mptiyations of his group members is compounded by the fact:that 
he and they use language as a .chief tool of communication. We 
human beings are symbolizing animals and p/obably rfever more so 
than when we use words to convey our thoughts and feeiings. . , ' 

"Sky what you mean" is an injunction which cannot be taken 
seriously, in. an adult's response unless the person listening can- 
.nterpretjhe languageu Thus 'the presumably flat statement, 
want tp tak^ 

plicated declaration of int^^^^^^ It^ay say,:' ^'I am not^^etMe 



Thus culturally overlaid drives and emotionally charged 

symbolizing may complicate the task of the adult leader in getting 

at the mot ivati6ns-of4ndiyi duals in his group. And he has- not even 

_those meager tools such as -case record^, -tests, and psychSlogical 

. counsel with which teachers of children are ordinarily furnished. 

He can only feel his way guid^by his own expanding store of 

behavioral information and by a sympathetic ear even to the most 

seemingly extraneous comments by individuals in his group. 

■■ . - * " ~ . ■ 
The Preferred Method :j: 

2. Problem-solving' ou^t to be ihQ pfeferfeidlhethod of the 

adult leader. This principje is derived from the roles of adults 

rather than from an evaluation of their capabih ties. Method should 

be derived from a knowledge of learning potentials and abilities, 

and what we know of adults in this respect is disheartening. ' 

We "hurrm; beings are biological organisms subject to 

physiological growth and decline. Because we have never been sure 

what ^mind fs independent of body J'nd because aging psychologists 

may have a rejiuctance to examine thernselves, we have tried to put 

as good a face as possible on our intellectual vigor. However, -the 

simple truth of the' matter is that most studies show a decline in 

r"merital" abilities- Commensurate with that in our physiological 

' abilities, and Kfew inv,est|gators insist that the curve of learning 

declines more sharply than that for motor skills. ^ • 

The curve ofiieanMng-shew^^hi ^ - at ages ^roxtghly 22 tp 25,- 

vvith a contiiiuing plateau or minor decline to 30, a sharper decline 

to 50, and a toboggan. slide' thereRfter. vyiien results of tests either 

of baniing^pr intellectiiar ability are, analyzed into their several 

pr.jts, these parts show differential decline. ITiose WhicK measure 

skills ^closely related to- old learnings ajid to accVpiulated 

experience: whow .least dec^he arid may as in the 'case of 
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endeavor is behind them when they have; passed the ages of 25 to 
30. • , 

Problem-solying^is a;i intellectual ability,^ and a very 
important one. Certain Aspects of problem-solving play a key role ^ 1 
in intelligence tests: as.Jmatter of fact, intelligence is defined as 
;the ability to solve problems quickly and accurately. To be sure, 
there have been statements- to the .effect that problem-solving 
ability increases with age; but studies done in this area have tested 
the progressive improvement of ability with childreri and youth 
ages three or four to 20 to -21. So far there is at least a hint th^t 
problem-solving ability declines at the same rate as do other 
intellectual abilities. This does not deny, that in some situations an 
older^adult may not make wiser decisions than a younger, purely 
because he has a body of experience which stands him in good 
stead. This is rather different frdm saying that he has retained, or 
improv^G' his ability .to " tackle abstract i^roblems quickly and 
accurately. ' - , 

Why then stress problem-soiving as the method for ^ise with > 
adult groups? First; of. course, because adults/o not wholly lose 
their abilities^in this, direction. They can indeed solve problems ' ^ 
and reconstruct experience .even if they cannot do so, ds rapidly or - 
as effectively as they could at younger.ages. But more important, . 
problem-solving has a base in the logic of a'dult life ^ \J I 

Whether for good- or, ill; adults must contL -uously solve 
problems-the most important in their socjety. Whether they act 
permissively or authoritatively toward youth, they are f^f ill calling 
.the tune for the society in which youth shall live. They must 
participate .in • funning their own affairsVon a local/ national, or 
international basis, or they must makelthe choice of submitting to 
afuthority for such purpose^. They were involved day by day and . 
hour by hour in a .set of situations, which call for judgment: Often * 
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lent, but much exercised about how we can get those crooks ou 
f the courthouse. Thus, in the words of two modem philo- 
)pfiers, each human individual carries on a continuous transaction 
ith his social or physical environment, in the.process of which 
bth individual and environment are changed; and the natural 
lethod of interacting with that environmeht is through some 
icipient kind of problem-solving. It seem^ more than pertinent, 
len, to suggest that adult >'^ders u?e that method which is 
ormal for most life processes,' and that they help the members of 
leir groups to perfect skills in this process. 

Tie End Product: Action ' 

3. The end product of ^the problem-solving activity ought to be 
ction. The last step in the proWem-solving process, before 
nother problem shall be embarked upon, ""is acting on the 
feferfed solution. Only by action can the .&*4ividual secure a 
seling of closure. Whether .he has made a wise choice or not he is 
V no positibn to profit from his^^chqice unless he acts lipon it.' 
Uthough this may sound supt^rfluous aad as though it shoufd have 
>een assumed when ; problem-solving was accepted, as a 
aethodology, nevertheless the pp|iciple of action is often 
lOnorTd in the. breach by adult education groups and agencies. 

Many organizations havQ in their written 6r..agr£fid=uparu 
t^tement of purposes that they are not action. groups. Members of 
\ir ,e gi'opns .feel secure-in the belief that they will not be involved 
n pol^iaal controversy or subject to jcensure for having outraged, 
he nlorjes of irnportant members or taxpayers. Part of their 
iifficully arfses from ,a mi&ssessment of the^ ^b and flow of 
nevitable life processes, arfd part from a misassessment of action 
>rograms. Most of aU they n^ay- be obsessed with the notion that 
t nf tmlfhlp: is an end in itself a dubidus reading Of how 



solution. She may change her wjy of looking at adolescents and 
come to feel that perhaps Mary needs more freedom than she had 
been wiihng to give he^ and warrants more confidence than she 
had been bestowing on her. Or she may find some way of 
communicating her concero. to mary so that young daughter 
voluntarily curbs her own behavior. In any case, Mrs. Everymother 
will not easily be satisfied with any less than dealing with Mary's 
originally disturbing'.behavior. ■ 

. Mr Everyman hiay not end by 'bodily throwing the rascals 
out of the government, but he will want to come to some con- 
clusion satisfactory; to himself He may find on closer inspection 
that some of the behavioh.of his representatives is the function of 
situations which need to be, changed; or he may discover orderly - 
processes by which he can assure that a better group of folk get in 
pffiQe. In either case, he has r6,und a solution to a problem and he 
probably vyould not be satisfied >ny other way. 

• • . ' . >. ■ 

Skirting the R-ejudices ' , ' 

4. The de&p-ldd prejudices of adult stfidents probably ought to 
be skirted in the opening sessions .of any adult group. This 
principle may appear to be contradictory to the hoped-for- 
outcomes oLany adult education enterprise. After all, are we not • 
supposed to change these bundles of uninformed superstitions and 
nusleaoing facts into rational, clear-thinking human beings? But 
skirting the prejudices seems to be a necessaty precaution in terms ' 
ot what we know about addlt students. ■ , ' 

All of us have unreasoning prejudices regW^ess of the degree 
-t0':wht€h-4j^e:cmihange^ infermedvjudgment. • 

Many.of these^rejudices,we;have so continue 
the years, that they have gotten .stamped into our nervous systeras 
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prejudices and get on to safer topics until he knows the emotional 
as well as intellectuahproportions of his group. When he has his 
feet on the ground, he can find methodologies suggested by 
research. 

Prejudices have a way of being siphoned off or transformed 
when people who have prejudices about one another ignore the * 
gqevances and work together on coiflmon problems. These same 
' people' can handle themselves reasonably well also, it they are of 
approximately the same or similar socio-economic class. 

Sociologists and ''psychologists, as a matter of . fact, can 
suggest many helpful approaches if only the adult Reader will heed , 
them. If the latter uses the information so provided, he can - 
—Gontrive^itiiations having optimurn conditions of cbmfort for him- 
self and his adult grouii' members, in the reduction of prejudices 
and inter-group tensions. . ^ 

■ J ; * ■ 

To Extend me Horizon 

5- As a final injunction, the horizons of adult, students ougl^t 
always to be epctended, hy any adult education experience. This 
principle is a kind of inoperative sf we wish to deserve our title of 
. ' eduG^alors. Though the principle itself might be observed 
incidentally as an butcolme of the problem-solvifig meflio(}, it is of . 
" enough importance m i|^elf that the adulFeHucator can afford to 
put it high on the list of oiitcomes of the educative process.- ^ ^2 
/' There are twa interrelated phenomena in modem lite. One is 
that to many deeply pressing problems of human -existence, there 
are pi*esently: no solutions. This has been put very aptly into a 
guiding definition of an adult: the mature individual is one who 
^ can learn to live in an uncertain' universe. . The other phenomenom ' , 
is the one which has come into awareness of the adult public only 
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be extended by improved research and practice, but he may fall 
prey to a still unconquered disease, and his life extension is 

. relative, 'not absolute, He may see an alleviation of the cold war, 
but jt may never entirely disappear in his lifetime and he may have 

\ to learn to live with unsatisfactory armed truces, meager victories, 
and mounting tensions. . ' 

He can, an<J many adults in recent years hay^ been doing so, 
turn to the church. But some ministers have asked Whether these 
adults have foujid faith through conviction or are escapingreahty. 
They have been asking whether adults are mature enough tdf^ 
adults in modern America. Tne adult leader, whatever the area in 
which he is operating, ought'to feel a moralobligation to help his 
people to live with themselves through helping them to live with 
uncertainty. . , 

But adults live with many kinds of uncertainties for which 
there are solutions; and they worry with supposedly insoluable 
problems for which there are answers. They constantly enjoy the 
fndts in their inlnroved circumstances, of tK'e vast volume of work 
which is, already uvailable. Thus Mrs.- EVerymolher is happy that 
her daughter is protected from polio, and she may'credit it to tfrr 
Salk 'Adio so brilliantly picked a serum out~bf a test tube. But Dr. 
Salk himself paid tribute to the Iqn.^ of researchers who had 
preceded him and who often for the ;£ke only of feeding their 
curiosity had developed the theoretical foundations for an under- 
standing of disease and had.supplied the pieces which he had put 
. together. ' ^ ~ ; ^ 

/ Mr. and Mrs. Everybody enjoy syrhpfionies without l^dnking 
abbut the centuries of stwdy that have gone into developing 
mtisical fornis; drive cars an^ run elekric gadgets" without con- 
ynecting up their existence with th^ history of physics/since 
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management of the universe will depend largely on how we 
manage ourselves. And this latter task we can pursue with profit 
, only if we see clearly the relationship between pure research in the 
behavioral sciences and i;.iproved practice in human relationships. 
When adults in democratic societies..are willing to budget as much 
for the study of themselves as for^ new weapon, then will their 
horizons have expanded in accord with their potential as 
intellectual beings. To assist them in this enterprise is the final 
charge of the^adult educator. 



A PROGRAM FOR ADULT NONREADERS 
Stanley L. Rosner and Gerald Schatz 

AN ERRONEOUS ASSUMPTION underlies programs for 
adults who can't read or who have Hmited reading skill-namely 
, that tljey have never had any previous training. Yet after four to 
12 years of schooH .g, many indivi\luals are still functional non- 
readers. The problems that these pebple present for society and ' 
them-ielves are generally extremely complex. In the Reading Qinic ' 
at Templd University we see many adults who required special 
educational ( training early in their school careers, but it was not - 
provided for most of them. The demands made 'on those cf us who 
deal with jp^ople with learning problems seem to be increasing. 

Obviously, the inability to read creates difficulty in a number 
of spheres of an individuaPs life: Economically the nonreader is at 
an extreme di.sadvantage. It is difficult to forget the plea of a ■ 
20-year-old nonreadej wh came to the Ciinic, bitterly noting that 
he could not even get into the amy. The Kmited tinancial 
resources of these people and their families oftea prevented them * 
from doing anything about their problem until they were well 
beyond the ordinary age for reading help. Those ^ho do marry 
generally are faced at some point with a son or daughter who is 
better able to handle the basic, tools of learning than they have ' 
. evef been. The inability to read creates strong feelings of 
inadequacy and anxiety. ^ 

, On the basis of our experience with a few such adults who 
' bad-tried many of the group programs of instruction findiiHina 
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Evaluation ^ 

A tostii}?, prograT5"'which ordinarily ovjliiates coliecc students 
and educated adults before they enter an advanced skills course 
was the one into which fhany of these individuals came by 
mistake. After having screened out a number of the ^'non reader,", 
a more suitable program of evaluation war. devised and the 
instructional program was initiated. Tlie core of the evajuation 
consisted of a brief history-taking inter\'iev\^, a vision screening, the 
verbal section of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (or where 
possible the total test), a \yord recognition measure, and an- 
hi formal Readmg Inventory (a diagnostic way t-o evaluate reading 
in terms of both word recognition and comprehension), a spelling 
test, a test or two which screened the personality area, and in the 
cases where it seemed wayranted, an associative learning test^ 

Intervfewing helped us to evaluate the type of reading 
instruction the- individua had had in School and in any specialised 
prpgrams with which h; may have had contact. In addition, it 
Enabled las to find out something abrout the ^ife situation of the 
individual and to get some initial leads in determining what might 
have been the etiological [actors in the development of the reading 
disability. The feelin^gUf^tJttt'^: hmelessness which these people 
seem to generate was best expressed by their constantly asking, *is 
there anythin'g that can help me to learn to read?'" 

.en adults who were evaluated an^ who' participated in the 
coiirse typify the population we have dealt with, during any given 
period of timeiv^eir ages ranged fro\p 1 8 to 42, the average age 
being 27. Of the teji individuals in the group, eight were married, 
one was divoreed, and one was single. Tliere was only one female. 
The^ were^seveh whites and- three /Negroes. Three 'were factory 
workers; the othets h^d jobs with little responsibility and meager 



of potential was a sinide subtest score iiuirkciily abuv.' uL ..Hi.ts 
The 1, O-^scores of this irroup ranged frosii Sj to 1 1 i -^V,?^ 
score of -97. A striking aspect in the functioning of these pcopiv 
was the wide scatter of subtest scores. 

A con-iprehensive measure of reading ability provided us with 
information about the individual's skills. In addition, it pointed 
out those weaknesses which most needed attention. Weaknesses . 
were frequently found not only in the mechanical aspects of 
recognizing words, bi:. in understanding, retaining, and ori^u^.i/ine 
material as welL Word recognition scores ranged from a tot-^i 
absence of sight vocabulary to an ability to adequately perceive 
words at the fourth reader level. Where ^, fourth-level 'word 
recognition was found, it was accompanied by serious compre- 
hension needs, which led to this individual being classified in the 
"aduit nonre^der'* group. Overall reading ability tended for the 
most part to be far less effective when this was determined " y the 
instructional levels established on the infornis! reading inv itory - 
(95% word Recognition and at least 75% unders' inj)/ 
Functioning according to these criteria suggests needt ^ng 
from r ading readiness through' lew fourth reader level. In the 
lattef instance, we were dealing with an individual who could not 
apply his best skills with any consistency. 

In no .case was^ spelling ability above the second level, and 
half of our sample population or ten could barely handle first level 
spelling worifls. " ] 

Vision referrals were warranted in six df the ten ca^es on the 
basis of inadequacies noted 'on a Keystone Telebhioadar. 
Associative* jeamin^ difficulty severe enbuih to indicate neuro- 
logical impairment^ was noted in half^the cases' The Gates 
Associative Batter^ test provides a-;<3ontf oiled situation similar to . 
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!n discussing the resulls of the lesting with these people, we 
poiitted out* theii strengths a™8 weaknesses, being exrremciy 
5Up|X)rtive. We provided *1lnartna] counsehng" so \l they could 
arninee to finance their cntran/e into the program- Inis counseHng 
often consisted of helping anindividual get tuition for the course 
from, a relative or ^^'1 frieiW. Although tiiition was minimal, it 
was still necessary to wbrk out aspartial payment plan and in some 
instances provide scholarship^ aid. It was also necessary at times to 
aid students jn finding employment so that they could pay their 
own tuition.' ^ * - ; 

Instructional fVogiam 

Effective instruction in reading demands that the reader bring 
a good 'bit'of skill to the learning situation. In a specidi program 
designed for adults with remedial problems, the 'criteria useclwere 
9S7c word recognition and at least ISj^r comprehension. li truc- 
tibn was initiated at the level where eachjndividual d istrated 
this kycl of functioning. The adultjmay have devek j^clliog 
skills to a far greater e^ctent thai>^iis reading, or vice-versa.* As a 
result, instruction in these two areas had to-be initiated at two 
different levels, hven wUhin- reading, word recognition and 
comprehension were widely separated. As stated by one student. 
'Mf I can read it, I can understand it/\A pattern of instructional 
needs emerged which was different for each indiyjduaL 

Instructional Techniques 

In General, two fun<?c\menta] approaches to the teaching of 
reading-experience and basi»l-were used in the program. The 
experience ap.proacT% utilizes, the vocabulai^, language and 
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'^t now words is pac.\], tlu- number ot repetitions per iee is 
r:>determined, :ind sentence length increases with the dilTicully 
- lovel 01 the material. In short, this is an attempt for a formally 
system-rfK presentation of reading material. Tlie basal approach 
lias been traditionally used in the teaching of readinc from the 
tundamental levels on up. There bre various interminelines of these 
two appro^clT-s. , • \ 

r In thfs program, basal instrjiction was provided for the adults 
at a level where they could fuilction without undue frustration 
Tlic structure of the directed rciding activitv was always utilired 
In this activity the student is mitivaled before the story is in^ro- 
diiced. Tlie motivation may takci the form of a question or point 
of discussion. Background infonjiation for handling the material is 
discussed and. if necessary/ expanded hefore reading A 
vocabulary-developing step may be coordinated into the moti- . 
vation phase of , the directed reading activitv. New or relatively 
imfamiliar words^ are introduced to the person in meaningful 
context. Tlie context^of their introduction should not eive away 
the story content, but should serve as an aid to the recognition of ' \ 
the word when it appears in the material Not all suspected new 
language needs m be introduced be ^re the actual reading. Some 
of It may be leaned from the context of the reading. In fact 
adults refy heavily on contextual clues to unlock word^.. ' 

Tlie setting of purposes was crucial to instructional aims The 
purposes for reading with our group tended to be of two types- 
general and specific Tlie general purposes required an inference 
ba.sed on the entire content of the materiaL A specific purpose . 
may ,seek the retention or undCTstanding-pf a single bit of infor- 
mation or series of facts. TTiese were alternated and at times 
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important when dealing with students Living specific ct.nnvc- 
. hension difficulty, where the misinterpreting of the matenal com- 
pounds itself if not immediately handled. \Mien later an<^ • 
standings are .based on previous misunderstanding, the resulting 
'^ompiehension becomes very confused. 

Sjient reading always precedes oral reading since the student 
should have the opportunity to work out the language ^d com- 
prehension of the par^age on his own before being requested to 
read aloud. If the nature of the sdeclion and discussion does not 
warrant it, oral realjing may be omitted totally After each silent 
reading, comprehension or understanding of the mat^rial is 
checked by ijilestioning and discussion.. Questions on the informa- 
tion may require factual or inferential, recall. The degree of 
questioning also varies. Passages are sometimes analyzed in great 
depth. At other times in an effort not to slow down the process of 
reading, a few understandings are merely tapped and the reading 
of the story continued. Vocabulary is also checked to determine 
whether the new word* previously introduced were recognized in 
context. 

, At times an oral' i^e-reading of specific passages is done. As 
with the initial readiiig, purposes for the oial reading must also be 
. established. Narrative material often lends itself to play-acting or 
role-taking. The process of motivation, vocabulary development, 
purpose setting, silent reading, comprehension checks, and 
p4>ssibly silent or oral re-readings is replicated with each new 
section of a selection as well as with each new selection, 

' The ' directed reading approach may also be applied to 
experience material. A Ihnitless variety of experience materials can 
*be developed with adults. Here we will describe the experience 



Tlie stories are initially dictated to the teacher and later 
written by the student with the teacher's help. This student- 
centered activity can immediately establish the teacher's interest 
in who the student is and what his problems are. In the beginning, 
it sets the adult student at ease and gives him a feeling of success. 
None of the adults in our program had ever dictated a story to 
someone else, or for that matter, dictated anything at all. Such 
persons are passive and submissive. They feel inadequate and 
insecure. The dominant role provided them in story-writing has 
more than just educational rewards. 

With some individuals, a certain amount of structuring is 
necessary when applying the activity. In general, we must first 
drop back to questioning, which elicits a story. Occasionally, 
questions themselves just provide the context for their own 
answer. As has been suggested, the development should proceed 
from dictating to the teacher to writing by the student himself, 
ultimately with little assistance from the instructor, who may 
become an interested on-looker. These stories then can be typed 
and used for many other kinds of activities- 

Certainly they are used in a directed reading activity 
following the same steps and procedures already outlined. The 
vocabulary and language of these stories can be used in word 
learning techniques. It is remarkable to note that vocabulary that 
otherwise would be classed as well above the level of competence 
for these persons can be readily learned when it comes from the 
student's own need for expression. In the beginning, no attempt is 
made to correct grammatical misusage or to change the organi- 
zation of material, later structural language skills are introduced 
and developed at a paced rate. The student is never overwhelmed 
by the number of his mistakes. After a long period of time, early 
stories are reviewed. At this time the student has developed more 
skills and spontaneously corrects, develops, or alters the former 
stories. He often has the pleasant task of wondering how he could 
have ever written that way. This is one dramatic way of showing 
the student his progress. 

Experience activities are often used in group work. Units on 
climate, weather, aviation, and job-finding were all developed in 
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from the group is used beiuie any reading is started. The approach 
does not negate the possibility of using other resource material or 
other reading materials of whatever level. The teacher often has to 
rev.Tite materials, writing them do vn for the group. However, the 
level of reading that can be reached when motivation is high is 
often remarkable. Word recognition problems, which in the group 
are handled by a variety of approaches, are adapted and altered as 
their usefulness appears to wear off. Certainly workbooks dealing 
with phonetic analysis are often most helpful. Teacher-prepared 
material and some exercises in the area of phonics and structural 
analysis are also utilized. Occasionally nonsense stories and 
rhyming exercises are used. These may be created by the student 
or composed by the teacher. 

A specific word learning technique modified from the 
Femald Technique and utilizing visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and 
tactile stimulation is helpful in developing word perception and 
analysis. Briefly this technique requires the utilization of the four 
mentioned sense modalities in the learning of words. For persons 
having extreme difficulty learning through sight and sound, the 
additions of other modalities has been useful. The technique 
requires the meticulous tracing of the word as well as seeing and 
saying the parts of the word as this tracing continues. To have 
"learned" the word, two successful reproductions of the word by 
the students must be accomplished. Modifications of the most 
formal application of this approach to word learning were made 
because of time restrictions and because it was found that good 
results could be achieved in a shortened, less demanding use of the 
technique. In given instances, wives, sisters, and other family 
members were instructed in this technique and became partici- 
pants in our program by enabling us to extend learning beyond 
our limited time in class. 

As you may imagine from the detailed nature of the 
instructional procedures outlined above, it was necessary to have a 
good many different activities going on at the same time. When 
one considers a class of ten people, the teacher-pupil was ideally 
considered to be one to three. This was handled with one overall 
supervisor of instruction and two people qualified in the basic 



with adults. Initially, instruction was handled on two evenings a 
week for approximately two hours each session. The absentee rate 
necessitated making the instructional period three hours or slightly 
more one evening per week. 

Summary and Tentative Conclusions 

The program is continuing, and a student may take as many 
ten-week units of instruction as needed. The results have been 
mixed. The problems which create a student's inability to profit 
from the instruction are frequently those created by his reading 
problems— financial need, personal adjustment problems, etc. The 
gains made by many students have led to employment, job 
advancement, and such things as getting a driver's license (a major 
victory for one student). We have much to learn, but it seems that 
the students are developing as we learn. The very real need of 
making each man an independent functioning member of society 
appears to be advanced a little with each passing week. 
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The following is a list of instructional materials used during the limited 
time with the group described. It is by no means an exhaustive list of 
appropriate material for even this group; it is only a sample of what was used. 

I. COMMERCIAL MATERIALS '"^ 

Botel, Marton, Multi-level Speller (Chicago, 111.: Follett Publishing Co.). 

Coleman, James C, Frances Berres, Frank Hewett, and WDIiam S. Briscoe. 

Deep Sea Adventure Series (San Francisco, California: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co., 1959-1962). 

Goldberg, Herman R. and Winifred T. Brumber. The Job Ahead (Chicago, III.: 
Science Research Associates, 1 963). 

Halvoiser, Mabel, Mary Meighen, and Madorie Pratt, Phonics We Use 
(Chicago, 111.: Lyons and Camahan). 

News For You, Levels A, AA, B (Syracuse, N. Y.: Robert S. Laubach). 




i^arker, Gordon. Great Moments in American History (Chicasio, 111.: FoUell 
Publishing Co.) 

Readers Digest Skill Builders (Pleasantville^ N. V.: Readers Digest Services. 
Inc., tiducational Division, 1959-1965). 

Road Signs Filmstrips (Cerrilo, California: Long Filmslide Service.) 

Rochester Occupational Series (Chicago, HL: Science Research Associates, 
1 963-1 964). 

Tripp, Fern. Reading For Safety (Dinuba, California: Fern Tripp, 1962). 

Turner, Richard. On The Telephone (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964), 

H. OTHER MATERIALS 

Since these rnaterials are not readily available and would be too 
extensive to list, further information on them may be obtained from the 
authors at the Reading Clinic 

1. Applications and catalogs from various training schools. 

2. Experience stories dictated or written by the students, typed and 
prepared for instructional use. 

3. Job application forms secured from employers. . 

4. Instructional booklets for new employees in local business and 
industry. 

5. Instructor-prepared material individualized for members of the 
groups. 

6. Programmed Basic Number-Fact worksheets. 

7. Class prepared auditory and visual discrimination materials. 

8. Selected paperback books. 

9. Selected l>ibliographies of books prepaTed for individual readers. 
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TEACHING ADULTS TO READ WITH 
TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS 

Frances Lane Harris 



IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON illiteracy is only 9% 
according to the 1965 NEA Ranking of States, yet there were 
12,828 adults who said in the 1960 census that they had l^z^ than 
one year of schooling and 41 ,014 who had completed one to four 
years only. 

Most of the ones I know seem intelligent and are well 
dressed, many are employed. Some work as laborers in lumber or 
plywood mills or other industries, and some work as carpenters, 
truck drivers, longshoremen, butchers, or welders. But what a 
feeling of inadequacy they have! A typical comment is. "My son is 
in the third grade and he can read anything. I must learn to read 
too." Another, wanting homework so as to learn even faster, said, 
*'I can't start my homework until after 9:00 because that's when 
my boy goes to bed and I don*t want him to know I can't read." 
One wife said, *'I tried to teach my husband to read but he always 
said his eyes hurt or he was too tired. When he first came to this 
class his eyes liurt too, but he kept coming to class any--- and 
now they don't hurt any more." One spoke of a friend who tried 
to teach him, "but he didn't go back far enough and he expected 
me to learn too fast.'* Another quoted himself as telling his wife. 
Teacher doesn't yell at us." 

Remarks like these reaffirmed my desire to help these people 
to learn to read and write. The Economic Opportunity Act has 
established classes in Basic Adult Education. I happened to be the 
first teacher to have such a class in our area. Because I had no 
instructional materials at first, I was forced to construct my own. 
Later, while using some published materials, students made 
remarks such as liked it better when you wrote those stories." I 

Reprinted from the Journal of Reading lO (May 1967) 560-564. With per- 
mission of the International Reading Association and Frances Lane Harris, 
Consultant, Vancouver, Washincton, Public Schools. 
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believe that there are some ridvantages to teacher-made materials 
and that the readers of the JaKrtial of ReacHng may be interested 
in some remarks concerning my methods. 

My class consisted largely of men who could read and write 
only th^riir own names, but most of them could form letters and 
knew the names of most of the letters. Some knew letter sounds 
and a few words. Others who could 'Yead'^ were put in another 
class with a second teacher. My i^roblem was to teacH consonant 
sounds to some, to review with others, to start building a basic 
vocabulary, but most of all to hold their interest and help them 
feel that they were learning and could continue to improve. 

I started by teaching consonant sounds using several methods 
but especially one of writing lists of words which the students 
would supply themselves, listing as many words as they could 
think of for one initial consonant sound. I usually wrote these 
words on an overhead projector bu* a chalkboard was satisfactory 
too. When we had a dozen or more words beginning with this 
consonant we read tbe list orally before going on to another 
consonant* The words adults suggest are not necessarily the same 
ones that children would think of in a similar lesson. They did 
serve the same purposes of focusing auditory and visual attention 
on initial consonants. Writmg the upper and lower case form of 
the consonant at the top of the list emphasized the letter under 
consideration. I always wrote the list in manuscript writing, 
explaining that it looked more like the print in books and that 
manuscript writing would be useful in filling out any forms, 
especially those that say **^Please print/^ The process of listing their 
words gave the flexibility needed in a group with such a range in 
knowledge. For the beginners, recognizing the consonant sound 
was the one goal, with little memory of sight words. There was 
opportunity, however, for any who were ready to remember the 
total word form to build up a vocabulary. Some found themselves 
remembering forgotten words. 

All this was a necessary preliminary to being ready to read 
about something interesting. Enthusiasm grows in these adults 
when they learn something about their own communicy whi!c 
they are learning words. My most successful lessons centered on 
stories I myself wrote for a particular group of students. Yes, it 
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took time, but since the stories were very short it was not as 
difficult to do as one might think. 

My main source of infornnation was the local newspaper. For 
example, I wrote a series of stories explaining an oil drilling rig 
which was currently rising on our skyline. Since it was a subject of 
community curiosity, a newspaper article explained some details 
of its construction and that it would soon be launched into the 
Columbia River and floated downstream and thence via the Pacific 
Ocean to Cook Inlet in Alaska. From this one detailed newspaper 
account I had basic facts for stories which made a series of lessons 
for adult beginning readers. Tliese stories had a lot of compelling 
interest and, in addition, gave these iUiterate adults information 
that they could explain knowledgeably to their families and 
friends. 

For these stories I tried to limit the vocabulary only 
moderately. However, I typed them in very large type which only 
allowed about 1 2 lines to a page, composed short sentences of six 
to eight words for added e^se of attack, and prepared a prereading 
sheet for word analysis so that before the student tried to read the 
story he had been guided in vocabulary study. The worksheet also 
involved him in marking root words, endings, and various other 
aids toward word analysis. Sometimes I selected words from the 
story and placed them in columns according to the vowel rules 
they fit- Sometimes I made columns of a dozen identical words in 
mixed order, each column a different form such as lower and 
upper case, manuscript, cursive, or various sizes of type. The 
student found the corresponding word in each column and drew a 
connecting line. 

Usually I presented much of the word analysis on the over- 
head projector or chalkboard before the students did the work- 
sheets. Silent reading of the story followed completion of the 
worksheet. During this reading time I supplied words to those who 
had difficulty remembering so that more fluid reading would aid 
in comprehension. 

After most students had completed reading the page silently, 
I found that they felt comfortably reinforced by re-reading it 
together orally. It must have sounded like an old-fashioned school, 
but the togetherness seemed to appeal. The shy ones might not 
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join in aloud at first, but their eyes followed the words and 
eventually they felt confident enough to join in. 

This method of using short teacher-made stories had several 
advantages. Tliere was high interest in the content. Individuals 
sometimes added special knowledge to supplement the informa- 
tion because it was a local story. It served as a vehicle for 
stmctural and phonetic analysis which could fit a wide student 
range of ability. Since the story was short, all words could be 
analyzed for the benefit of beginners or for review, but the fresh- 
ness of the topic and the natural vocabulary provided something 
new for everyone. Since it was written for an exact group of 
students, the teacher could more nearly meet their diverse needs 
than anything in a book could? the teaclier was aware of the 
degree of difficulty in reading level as well as of the appropriate- 
ness of the topic in relation to studi;^nt culture and background. 

James T. Olsen, in the October, 1965, Journal of Reading, 
discussed some problems that educational publishers have in 
preparing instructional materials for the varied needs of the adult 
market. A teacher preparing her own materials may be able to fit 
the interests and needs of the class better than a publisher who 
tried to publish for the average or composite students. 

hi the March, 1966, Journal af Reading, Stanley L. Rosner 
and Gerald Schatz discussed another way of writing personalized 
stories by having the student himself dictate the story. They said, 
"It is remarkable to note that vocabulary that otherwise would be 
classed w-^11 above the level of competence for these persons can 
be readily learned when it comes from the student^s own need for 
^ expression."" I have found this also true of the short teacher^made 
stories written on a topic of local interest. 

Thus teacher-made stories can serve as a vehicle for 
vocabulary building as well as phonetic and stmctural analysis^. 
Perhaps the grestest advantage is interest in the subject matter 
because it is written to fit the particular class and uses topics of 
local interest. Our local newspaper has contained information on 
which to base many stories this past year. Another popular theme 
was that of local history with stories giving informational back- 
ground for points of historical interest where families might visit, 
A brochure available at one of the city museums provided 
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accurate, concise facts needed in writing the series on local 
history. Other lessons centered around words seen every day. 
These evoked surprising comments. There was an argument one 
night about stop lights because a differing lights that read "WAIT" 
or "DON'T WALK." After a lesson using street names, one man 
who worked on a garbage truck began noticing street signs. I was 
surprised to realize how many different highway signs we 
encounter daily. Some lessons compared the appearance of the 
words on these signs when they appear in their capitalized forms. 
The important point is that a teacher can easily Tmd subject 
matter for simple lessons which will interest beginning adult 
readers. 

I would like to add a thought concerning primary teachers as 
adult literacy teachers. A primary teacher is familiar with the 
gradual steps for teaching beginning reading. The sequence of skills 
for developmental reading is automatic to her. If she is a resource- 
ful person she can easily adapt materials to adults. Teachers used 
to working with older children probably Hnd it difficult to go "far 
enough back" and to progress with the very small steps that are 
needed by adults who are beginning readers. 

A primary teacher only needs to keep in mind that these 
students are adults and should not be treated as children. Perhaps 
it is best never to mention that she teaches chUdren or to refer to 
anything she does with her daytime class. I found this surprisingly 
easy to do. After all, the adults were there before me and their 
maturity and background of experience were obvious. I was very 
aware of their sensitivity about their shortcomings and always 
tried to weigh my words to avoid anything that could possibly 
hurt any feelings- But this seemed as natural as with any adult 
whose friendship one values. 

Work with adult literacy is a fascinating kind of teaching, for 
it would seem that all of a teacher's ingenuity and resourcefulness 
can never be quite enough to teach all kinds of students fast 
enough. Yet the little cumulative successes bring the kind of 
emotional regard that make a teacher proud to have persevered. 
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HOW SOME ADULTS LEARN HOW TO TEACH 

Lois E. Hotchkiss 



Sometimes it happens that a startling truth jumps out at us 
almost by accident: we take a look at an old, well-known subject 
(e- g. adult education) through the prism of a new technique (e. g. 
programmed teaching) and the murk clears. Problem-solving ideas 
germinate which were not even incipient just a moment before. An 
'instant' cross-fertilization occurs. At such moments growth can 
come in quantum steps. 

Precisely this is taking place now in Los Angeles at the 
Demonstration School for Adults, a one-of-a-kind experiment in 
this country. The DSA, now in its second year of funding under 
Title in, is located in a 40,000-square'foot former supermarket, 
converted into a laboratory of and for adult education. Its 
mandate is **to create, develop, and utilize new methods, curricula, 
and materials to serve adults from all walks of life and motivate 
efforts toward self-realization.., to develop methods, courses, and 
materials that can be adopted by other adult schools," 

The experimental school's program is offered through five 
"centers" or divisions: Self-Improvement, Career Orientation, 
Humanities, Family Life and Creative Arts. The Self-Improvement 
Center includes; (1) a Language Laboratory unique in the teaching 
of adults in America; and (2) the Guided Study Center which, 
under Coordinator Louis Van Phelan, is used for experiments in 
programmed teaching- It is from the latter experience that adult 
educators can learn problem-solving techniques which may have 
immediate application for a broad variety of voluntary agencies 
and institutions offering continuing education. 

Significantiy, Mr. Van Phelan is not new to the field, having 
taught adults for the past 1 0 years. Also of significance is the fact 
that DSA, although part of the Los Angeles City Schools, is free of 
reliance upon ADA, a fixed semester timetable, night class 

Reprinted from Adult Leadership 18 (June 1969) 47-48+. With permission 
of The Adult Education Association. 
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orientation, and many of the other conditions which pubhc adult 
school personnel usually live with- 

Why does the absence of these restrictions make such an 
enormous difference in the use of programmed learning for adults? 
Why can one see new horizons resulting from Van Phelan's work 
at DSA when they were not that visible before? (Fourteen out of 
29 of Los Angeles' Community Adult Schools have similar Centers 
based on his protctype.) 

In addition to the alHmportant difference of subsidy instead 
of revenue from average daily attendance, one answer certainly is 
implementation. The DSA is designed solely to innovate and not 
to^do adult education business-as-usual. Rather than renting or 
borrowing quarters from a day high school, it was facilitated by a 
grant which provided its own locus, equipment and faculty. Van 
Phelan's original class, in a conventional pubhc adult school 
(University Community Adult School) is also free of time clock 
(semester plan), graded classes (the lockstep of sequential 
curricula), and academic departmental boundaries. This same 
pattern ha^ been followed at DSA but under deliberately experi- 
mental conditions. 

To see how other adult educators could follow this pattern, 
let us explore why (a) programmed leaching and (b) continuing 
education are a natural match. Some of Van Phelan's findings are 
fortuitous for those who seek lifelong learning, some for those 
who provide it-administrators and teachers, and some for both 
camps. 

Adult Students 

1. Adults, even more than children, learn at different rates of 
speed. This variance in mature enrollees is heightened by the back- 
ground of each one's life experiences. They are less adept at rote 
learning because they lack the tabula rasa of youth. Also involve- 
ment in the learning experience is vital for men and women. The 
lecture method, therefore, is generally inadequate as we have 
known since Kurt Lewdn's studies of a quarter-century ago. * 

mth programmed teaching, the teacher is free to tutor (he 
may also cluster two or more students with the same problem) 
while the other adults in the class follow programmed texts at 
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their own speed. Van.Phelan created assignments (e.g. (a) write a 
composition and (b) \*'Tite a critique of the latter 24 hovirs later. ) 
He then tapes his comments, bringing students the personal 
element of his voice-infinitely more meaningful than red-penciled 
jottings in the margin. 

2- Adults often fear taking classes because they dread making 
mistakes (an inevitable part of the learning experience) especially 
if their errors are visible or audible. 

With programmed teaching, the student is on his own. Only 
he gets the immediate feedback which signals the need for more 
work in certain areas. In addition to answering questions. Van 
Phelan divides his time almost 50-50 between two major kinds of 
individual attention: availability and reinforcement. Thus he is 
really saying-"rm not going to stand over you but 111 help you 
when you need help" and "-you're doing great!" 

3. Adults, unlike children and young people, attend school 
peripherally; it is not their full time responsibility to be a student. 
Work and home tasks, financial and personal problems, civic and 
social obligations plus many unexpected involvements impinge 
upon their attending classes. Where does this leave an 
administrator who must plan so-many offerings with a minimum 
attendance, v nether for fee income or ADA? Partly because they 
are volunteer learners, adults drop out less often t^ue to waning 
interest tlian to the built-in priorities on their time-and energy. 

H^ith programmed teaching, the student gets credit when he 
completes a subject (if it happens to be a credit course). He rnay 
come to this demonstration School Center, for example, morning, 
afternoon or evening five days a week. Van Phelan encourages 
enroilees to study at an advanced level whenever they are ready, 
no arbitrary norm is set. If their rate of progress is slow or if they 
have unavoiaable absences, no penalty is imposed. (It is important 
for adult school educators in less permissive institutions to realize 
that the head count of students actually present during any period 
always will be less than the daily attendance of the class. As 
attendance grows, this will level off so that even the most rigidly 
conforming administrator can relax with the seeming inequity.) 

4. Adult students usually cannot enter a class at the moment 
they get the urge to learn ;-they must adjust to the school 
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elementary and secondary schooK but, rather, the range of 
reasons. 



Incentive or Appraisal 

Instead of being depressed by having to receive a grade, many 
students expressed the opinion that anticipation of receipt of a 
final grade was an incentive without which the student would not 
work as hard nor accomplish as much. Many others looked upon 
the grade positively as a helpful evaluation, of progress rather than 
as a punitive measure. Further, there were several who wanted to 
find out whether the instructor's rating agreed with the student's 
own evaluation of his v/ork. Other recurring reasons included 
personal satisfaction and guidance for future study. 

One student stated the motivation case as follows, *'I think it 
sets a goal for us to achieve if we have a grade to work for/' while 
another said, **Educators should know by now that the human 
being is inherently lazy and only works when he has to." 

Evaluation was supported by such statements as, **Out of 
curiosity as to whether or not I have learned what was expected," 
and '*Feel this is necessary in order to know whether subject being 
studied is being learned. Do not feel qualified to determine this 
myself." 

Comparative evaluation was stated as, ''To see if the teacher 
places the same value on the knowledge I think I have received," 
and "It helps the student realize, to some degree, his achievement 
as judged by a second party-the professor. " 

The guidance implication cropped out in statements like, **To 
serve as a guide as to whether additional studies may be 
advisable/' and '*To find out if I should go on to the next course 
or take this one over." 

Miscellaneous replies included the following: 
To see how I fare in a competitive situation. 
To show my boss, and to prove I'm ready to go out on the 
road selling* 

Company will provide tuition refund. 
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evening study and generalJy require grades as evidence of 
accomplishment or diligence does not appear to have too much of 
an effect on the desire for grades. There were 273 students who 
said they needed grades for company refunds of tuition, but only 
115-less than half-gave the reimbursement as the only reason for 
wanting a grade. There were 158 who gave additional reasons such 
as self-satisfaction or evaluation of achievement. 

Interestingly, of the 1 1 5 who sought the grade solely becau 
of necessity, only 42 wanted no examination. 

Examination and Learning 

If the myth has real substance, it might be expected to 
appear m connection with examinations but two-thirds of the 
students asked for both grades and tests. As indicated above there 
were 1 89 who wanted grades without examination, and they were 
partially offset by 88 who wanted examinations but no grade 
Here, as with grades, the reasons as well as the numbers appear to 
provide refutation of the myth. 

Examinations were supported as a learning device rather than 
as instruments of torture. Even among those who commented on 
the pressure of an examination there was positive side were the 
necessity of organizing material for presentation in the 
examination and the opportunity to verify what is considered 
important in the course. The examination was also defended as a 
check for the instructor. 

The value of the examination as an aid to learning emeiged 
in statements such as, "Examination should bring out most 
important phases of course, and if not known at exam time at 
least one will be able to study them later," and "To make me 
think-to help me crystalize ideas-to find out how much I 
don't know." Other strong statements in support of the 
examination included, "As much can be learned for an 
examination both in a positive and a negative aspect as is learned 
during lectures and home study," and "The easiest method of 
determining whether or not I have understood the material 
presented is through the use of a written exam. Onl> when you 
can express your thoughts on a given subject will vou fullv undf^r- 



denote understanding of the subject. If your instructor can 
understand your thoughts (through grading of an exam), you, as 
the student, can feel that you understand the subject.''* 

Pressure was recognized in the statement, *'Nerve-racking but 
necessary toward an honest appraisal by the professor of my 
knowledge of the course/' 

A practical point of view was reflected by those students who 
thought the examination might be useful to the instructor* One 
commented, *'So the teacher can see what parts of the course the 
largest percentage of the class fail to understand and can put more 
stress on those points in the future." Another said, would like 
to see how much the instructor feels he has covered," and still 
another wrote, ''To see if the teacher places the same value as I do 
on the knowledge I think I have received/' 

The Other Side 

About twenty per cent of the students wanted neither grade 
nor examination, and some of them stated their cases welL They 
tended to discount the grade as an incentive and several pointed to 
the record' keeping uselessness of a grade since credit toward a 
degree was not involved. 

As one student wrote, **I am more interested in the informa- 
tion obtained. A grade is like a reward. There is no standard of 
grading and what would be an excellent grade with one instructor 
would only rate fair with another. Too often students study for 
the grade rather than accomplishment." 

Two others declared, *'It is meaningless and not an incentive 
to study. If I want to learn, I will study, and receiving a grade for 
the course will not alter my feelings," and "I won't know any 
more about the subject with a grade or without a grade. My 
motivation is to learn, and the work I do will not be affected 
whether I receive a grade or not." 

The uselessness of a grade was reflected in the statement, 

**Having received a Ph.D. in Chemistry from ^ University, I 

can't see any purpose for obtaining a grade in this course." 
Another student said, "I'm taking the course as recreation from 



pleasure and working for a good grade might spoil it for me." 

Practice! objections to grades appeared in the following: 
"Receiving a low grade might discourage my company's interest in 
me," and "I don't have the time to study enough." 

No Examination, Either 

A major reason for not wanting to take an examination, in 
addition to lack on interest in receiving a grade, was the fact that a 
class session devoted to an examination would eliminate a lecture 
or additional discussion which some students felt would be more 
productive as a learning experience than a test woiild be. There 
was, also, a substantial amount of comment about pressure and 
nervousness. 

Some of the statements were pretty strong, such as the 
following: 

Examinations are a waste of valuable time in which 
more could be taught. They prove nothing except that the 
student can take an exam without getting nervous and 
making simple mistakes. 

If a grade is based on exam, I don't want to waste a 
night taking the exam. I'd rather listen to a lecture. A grade 
for class participation seems unfair. Some students are 
familiar with subject- many are not. Also, I'd like to use 
study time for what I want to know- not what I think may be 
on an exam. 

The psychological problem of examinations was indicated by 
students who asserted, "The pressure of exams takes away the joy 
of learning," and "Exams make me extremely nervous and I seem 
to forget the answers due to my nervousness." One student 
said, "I'm self-employed and will retain that part of subject which 
I am particularly interested in to help me in my own business," 
and another stated, "I don't want to know how bad I was!" 

Competition, not Evaluation 

Throughout the replies, regardless of position taken, recurred 
the expression that a grade was a competitive yardstick rather than 



been mastered and where reinforcement was needed- Such an 
attitude may be taken to indicate that our culture emphasizes 
competition; it also may be taken to indicate that our teachers fail 
to use grades effectively in the educational process. 

In fairness to the supporters of the myth it must be admitted 
that 51 of the students, in addition to those under company 
refund plans, had to receive grades because they were enrolled in 
-certificate programs, short curricula for which a certificate is 
awarded upon successful completion of all the courses in the pro- 
gram. However, like the tuition refund group, many of the 
certificate students expressed a personal wish for grades for 
reasons such as those set forth earlier. 

Thers were, also, 82 students who sought grades to meet or 
establish a qualification or criterion of their own choice such as to 
prepare for a professional examination, or to qualify for a better 
job, or to impress an admissions office. Some of those who had 
job- qualifications in mind wanted the grades specifically for 
reference in support of a new application; others wanted to use 
them in present employment. 

It must be pointed out, too, that the questionnaire was 
distributed among adult students enrolled in a program which 
consists of organized classes and not of discussion groups. It may 
be argued that in such adult education programs as discussion 
groups and community action projects there is no place for a 
grade, and the argument probably is valid for such cases. Unfortu- 
nately, the myth, which may have had its origin in discussion 
groups and community projects, has grown to encompass adult 
education as a whole. 

In refutation of the myth, almost two thousand adults, a 
cross- section of the population in an urban area, indicated an 
overwhelming preference for grades in non-credit adult courses. 
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MATERIALS, METHODS, AND PROGRAMS FOR 
LITERACY EDUCATION 

Robert F. Barnes 

Research in adult literacy education is moving slowly through its 
initial stage of development. The research reviewed in this chapter 
represents the bulk of the research conducted and reported in this 
field. For the most part, the research conducted thus far has been 
done by persons directly involved with adult literacy education; 
very little has been conducted by persons from disciplines related 
to ijducation. 

Materials 

Developmental 

Publishers Weekly (1964) reported the findings of a U. S. 
Office of Education task force in a review and appraisal of existing 
instructional materials for adult literacy education. The task force 
found "a serious shortage of materials for teaching basic reading 
skills, especially word recognition skills." Most materials stressed a 
suggested basic vocabulary instead of recognizing the vocabulary 
already possessed by adults. The materials were not aimed toward 
the sophistication and interests of the intended reader, nor were 
they written on a functional level to aid in teaching the skills of 
practical grammar, letter writing, and good speech. 

Kempfer (1950) surveyed 56 librarians and evening school 
principals in the United States, asking them, "At what grade levels 
of readability is there the greatest shortage of suitable reading 
materials for adults?" The upper elementary levels were 
mentioned most frequently. These librarians and principals felt 
that the areas of citizenship, homemaking, and family life ad 
parent education exhibited the most acute needs. The validity of 
these results, which are somewhat out of date, depends a great 



deal upon how closely the librarians and principals worked vAth 
adults of low reading ability. 

Dale and Tyler ( ^34) tried to discover the factors 
influencing the difficulty of reading materials. They used samples 
of personal health materials with groups of adults who had low 
reading ability. The number of different technical words in a 
selection was found to be the factor most closely associated with 
difficulty of comprehension. Next in line was the number of 
nontechnical words in the selection unknown by 19 percent of 
sixth grade pupils. 

Field Testing 

To test the basic fundamentals of reading and spelling, Levi 
(1964) used 204 subjects from Chicago, 128 of whom were 
adults with an average schooling of 5,8 years. After 99 hours of 
prescribed instruction, the mean difference between pretest and 
posttest scores of these adults was 4.6, with a standard deviation 
of 0.65. These figures must be interpreted cautiously, however, 
since it is not exactly clear what this gain represents. Two of the 
tests used had norms based on elementary school populations, and 
no effort was made to utilize a control group. 

A more structured experiment was conducted by Henny 
(1964b), who used the Family Phonics System with 30 inmates of 
a penal institution. These subjects were divided into three groups: 
a control group, an experimental group that received one-to-one 
tutorial instruction, and an experimental group that received 
group instruction. He found that 20 one-hour sessions increased 
reading ability by as much as 2.5 grade levels for the sessions 
increased reading ability by as much as 2.5 grade levels for the 
functionally illiterate inmates and that it made little difference 
whether the teaching- learning situation was on a group or on a 
one-to*one basis. 

Another experiment conducted in a reformatory was directed 
by Allen (1961), The Laubach literacy films were used for 
instruction of 288 inmates, 108 of whom graduated from the 
program. The showing of the films required 49 hours, and extra 



5.8 years but a mean measured eductional achievement score of 
1 .97. Tliose completing the course increased an average of 2.5 
grades in reading, vocabulary, and spelling. Tlie results must be 
viewed with caution since the sampling technique used was 
unidentified, no control group was used for comparison, and the 
test instruments had norms based on school children. Also, the 
results from the two previous field test efforts cannot be 
generalized because of the confined population. 

Henney (1964a) again tested the Family Phonics System and 
apparently did not limit it this time to a penal institution setting. 
TTie improvement in scores ranged from 3.5 to 7.4 grade levels 
after 160 hours of instruction, and he reported a significant 
difference between the gains in reading ability of the members of 
the experimental groups and the gains of the control group. The 
results of this field test can be questioned because of the following 
limitations: the test instruments, the lack of a description of the 
control group, the apparent absence of any attempt to select a 
random sample, and the apparent absence of any effort to match 
the experimental and control groups. 

Additional References. Cass (I960): Moore and 
Hendrick(1958); Neijs (1961 ); Ward and Brice (1961). 

Methods 

The interim report of the Norfolk experiment directed by 
Cooper (1964) relates the use of team teaching with four closely 
matched groups of "hard- core unemployed/' the majority of 
whom did not pass the General Apitude Test Battery. The "main 
experimental group was given intensive instruction both in general 
education and in technical training; the subsidiary experimental 
group received only technical training. The main control group 
was tested only at the beginning and end of the project, while the 
subsidiary control group received guidance and occupational 
information on a bi-rnonthly basis to test the Hawthorne effect. 
The intermediate results reported by Brooks (1964) showed that 
90 of the 100 men in the two experimental groups graduated, and 
all of the graduates were nlarpH nn inhs mont in tUt^ir i-oona^i^ii/a 



Peerson (1961) directed an experiment that involved 
televised instruction of illiterates with Laubach's Streamlined 
English and supplementary materials. Classes utilizing direct 
teaching were organized for those areas having poor television 
reception. One-fifth of tgroup of 608 subjects had a minimum of 
five years of schooling, and one-fifth had had no previous 
schooling, so the typical grade level was two or three years. After 
approximately 98 hours of televised instruction and review 
sessions, the groups were given a standardized test to compare 
these adults with a national norm of school children. On most 
levels adults' results compared with children's results about half 
way through the second grade. TTie data suggested that "television 
teaching is less effective than the person-to-person procedure in 
developing the skills of connected reading." Using these same 
televised lessons with Laubach materials. Hoist (1959) reported 
the results of tests given to 61 enrollees. The total group was 
composed of interested home viewers and students enrolled in 31 
Memphis centers. TTie average grade level achievement scores were 
at the 2.5 grade level or above, with the total average achievement 
at 2.8- However, no pretest scores were used, and a description of 
the sample was not given. The programming method was tried 
with adult illiterates by Crohn (1964). Intermediate data indicated 
a need for further training in visual discrimination and an increase 
in the use of context as stimuli support. 

As a result of a 1955 survey of 30 programs, Cass (1956) 
identified some common problems of administrators, successful 
methods and techniques, training and recruitment practices, and a 
general overview of the structural organization of basic adult 
education programs. 

Additional References Hilliard (1963); Olson (1963). 

Service and Agency Studies 

Since very little knowledge had accumulated on the actual 
performance of the uneducated group of inductees during World 
War n. Ginzberg and Bray (1953) chose a representative sample of 
400 from the 303.000 illiterates received bv the Armv for training 



community of under 5.000 persons, had completed more than 
four years of schooling, was single and self-supporting, and gave 
no evidence of having ever broken the law. Of the 400 selected, 
343 graduated from this basic program. The evaluating criteria 
emphasized length of service, type of discharge, amount of time 
lost for medical and disciplinary reasons, and time of discharge 
(before or at the normal termination of his period of service). Of 
331 graduates, 38 percent were rated good or very good in 
performance, 49 percent performed acceptably, and only 13 per- 
cent were considered a loss to the Army. In addition, about 50 
percent of these graduates applied to the Veterans Administration 
for educational benefits after leaving the service. 

Altus (1950) was interested in the relationship between 
vocabulary and literacy when intelligency is constant- He adminis- 
tered several tests to 1 56 illiterate soldiers whose mean IQ for all 
eight reading levels was 77, ranging from 75-79. He found that 
literacy and vocabulary were somewhat related, "through the 
effect of one upon the other appears to operate in rather narrow 
limits.** 

Brooks (1963) directed a study to determine the literacy 
level of people receiving public aid even though physically able to 
work. The sample consisted of 680 adults on relief, more of whom 
were Negro women from broken homes with a median grade 
completion of 9.5 years. Only 6.6 percent had not completed five 
years of schooling. However, when a standardized test was 
administered to each and the scores were compiled, 50.7 percent 
of the total scored below or at the functionally literate level (fifth 
grade reading ability ). 

Additional Reference: Altus (1950); DeGabriele (1961); 
Hertert (1963). 

Conclusions 

From the lack of basic and applied research in adult literacy 
education, and from the tremendous emphasis now being placed 
upon this aspect of education, it is apparent that without a great 
deal of further sound research this field will continue to be little 



WeD-designed research is badly needed in such related areas as 
sociology and anthropology so that teachers and administrators in 
the field may better understand the illiterate adult, his environ- 
ment^ and his society- Research is needed, too, in areas such as 
learning, motivation, teaching methods and techniques, and 
teacher training techniques. 

The reviews of field testing that have been completed and 
reported point up a need for a sound design strategy for future 
field testing of instructional materials. Instructional materials must 
be developed to meet the needs of the adult illiterate. Finally, it 
appears that there is a real need to identify accurately the 
functionally illiterate segment of the population. 
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INSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
FOR FUNCTIONALLY ILLITERATE ADULTS 



James Olsen 
I 

The "adult market" is actually many different kinds of 
markets. This market consist of the unemployed, the high school 
dropout, the rural and urban poor and the worker displaced by 
automation. According to Seymour Wolfbein of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, this market is also a teenage market because teen- 
agers represent the largest numerical group in this population. (In 
the 1960-70 decade, for example, there will be seven and a half 
million teenage dropouts and one-third of these will not even have 
a grammar school education.) At the same time, this market 
includes more than 2,000,000 adults for forty-five years of age 
who do not have the necessary academic skills to get and to keep a 
job. 

To meet the variegated needs of th^se disadvantaged, edu- 
cators have usually made up their own local ad hoc programs 
which have been tailored to fit the needs of a particular group of 
dropouts, non-English speaking immigrants, jobless workers, or the 
like. The immense diversity of these programs, the lack of a formal 
institutional structure like a public school, and the fragmented 
nature of the "adult market,*' have discouraged educational 
publishers from investing significant sums of money in instruc- 
tional materials for adults. Basic questions like who these adults 
are, how they are organized for instructional purposes and who 
teaches them have remained largely unanswered. 

Moreover, the 33,600,000 different adult education courses 
being given throughout the country, the age range of the "adults" 
taking these courses (!5-65 or more), the methods of study 
(ranging from formal courses and correspondence courses to 
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